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CREOLE  SLAVE  SONGS. 


THE  QUADROONS. 

'"THE  patois  in  which  these  songs  are  found 
J-  is  common,  with  broad  local  variations, 
wherever  the  black  man  and  the  French  lan- 
guage are  met  in  the  mainland  or  island  re- 
gions that  border  the  Gulf  and  the  Caribbean 


Gaux  has  made  a  catechism  in,  and  M.  Turi- 
ault  a  complete  grammatical  work  on,  the 
Martinique  variety.  Dr.  Armand  Mercier,  a 
Louisiana  Creole,  and  Professor  James  A. 
Harrison,  an  Anglo-Louisianian,  have  written 
valuable  papers  on  the  dialect  as  spoken  in 
the  Mississippi  delta.  Mr.  John  Bigelow  has 
done  the  same  for  the  tongue  as  heard  in 
Hayti.  It  is  an  amusing  study.  Certain  tribes 


bea.  It  approaches  probably  nearer  to  good  of  Africa  had  no  knowledge  of  the  v  and  z 
French  in  Louisiana  than  anywhere  in  the  sounds.  The  sprightly  Franc-Congos,  for  all 
Antilles.  Yet  it  is  not  merely  bad  or  broken  their  chatter,  could  hardly  master  even  this 
French ;  it  is  the  natural  result  from  the  ef-  African- Creole  dialect  so  as  to  make  their 
fort  of  a  savage  people  to  take  up  the  language  wants  intelligible.  The  Louisiana  negro's  r's 
of  an  old  and  highly  refined  civilization,  and  were  ever  being  lost  or  mislaid.  He  changed 
is  much  more  than  a  jargon.  The  humble  con-  dormir  to  dromi'.  His  master's  children  called 
dition  and  great  numbers  of  the  slave-caste  the  little  fiddler-crab  Tourlourou;  he  simph- 
promoted  this  evolution  of  an  African- Creole  fied  the  articulations  to  Troolooloo.  Wherever 
dialect.  The  facile  character  of  the  French  the  r  added  to  a  syllable's  quantity  he  either 
master-caste,  made  more  so  by  the  languorous  shifted  it  or  dropped  it  overboard.  Po'te  ca  ? 
climate  of  the  Gulf,  easily  tolerated  and  often  Non  /  not  if  he  could  avoid  it  It  was  the 
condescended  to  use  the  new  tongue.  It  same  with  many  other  sounds.  For  example 
chimed  well  with  the  fierce  notions  of  caste  final  le  ■  a  thing  so  needless  —  he  couldn't  be 
to  have  one  language  for  the  master  and  an-  burdened  with  it;  li  pas  capaVl  He  found 
other  for  the  slave,  and  at  the  same  time  it  himself  profitably  understood  when  he  called 
was  convenient  that  the  servile  speech  should  his  master  aimab'  et  nob',  and  thought  it  not 
belong  to  and  draw  its  existence  chiefly  from  well  to  be  trap  sensiV  about  a  trifling  /  or  two 
the  masters.  Its  growth  entirely  by  ear  where  The  French  u  was  vinegar  to  his  teeth  He 
there  were  so  many  more  African  ears  than  substituted  i  or  ei  before  a  consonant  and  00 
French  tongues,  and  when  those  tongues  had  before  a  vowel,  or  dropped  it  altogether  -  for 
so  many  Gallic  archaisms  which  they  were  une,  he  said  eine ;  for  puis, f 'is ;  absolumenthe 
glad  to  give  away  and  get  rid  of,  resulted  in  made  assoliment ;  tu  was  nearly  always  to  •  a 
a  f  °tesclueness  a11  its  own.  mulatresse  was  a  milatraisse.  In  the  West  Indies 

We  had  better  not  go  aside  to  study  it  here,  he  changed  s  into  ch  or  tch,  making  songer 
Books  have  been  written  on  the  subject.  They  change,  and  suite  tchooite  ;  while  in  Louisiana 
may  be  thin  but  they  stand  for  years  of  la-  he  reversed  the  process  and  turned  ch  into  c 
bar.  A  Creole  lady  writes  me  almost  as  I  write  —  derM  for  cherchez  or  chercher 
this,  It  takes  a  whole  life  to  speak  such  a  He  misconstrued  the  liaisons  of  correct 
language  in  form.  Mr.  Thomas  of  Tnnidad  French,  and  omitted  limiting  adjectives  where 
!fl?1V^  a,  complete  grammar  of  it  as  spoken   he  conveniently  could,  or  retained  only  their 

"         "      '  "  refixed 

zherbes  —  zaf- 


there    M.  Marbot  Wversified  some  fifty  of  final  Vound^ried  OTeVlnd^Xed^o11^ 
Fontaines  fables  m  the  tongue.   Pere   noun  :  nhomme  —  zanimaux  • 


La 
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/aires.  He  made  odd  substitutions  of  one  hidden  under  these  apparently  nonsensical 

word  for  another.  For  the  verb  to  go  he  of-  lines.*  It  mocks  the  helpless  lot  of  three  types 

tener  than  otherwise  used  a  word  that  better  of  human  life  in  old  Louisiana  whose  fate  was 

signified  his  slavish  pretense  of  alacrity,  the  truly  deplorable.    Milatraisse  was,  in  Creole 

verb  to  run  :  mo  courri, —  mo  always,  never  song,  the  generic  term  for  all  that  class,  fa- 

je, —  mo  courri,  to  courri,  li courri ' ;  always  seiz-  mous  wherever  New  Orleans  was  famous  in 

ing  whatever  form  of  a  verb  was  handiest  and  those  days  when  all  foot-passengers  by  night 

holding  to  it  without  change;  no  courri,  vo  picked  their  way  through  the  mud  by  the  rays 

courri,  ye  courri.    Sometimes  the  plural  was  of  a  hand-lantern  —  the  freed  or  free-born 

no  zott —  we  others  —  courri,  vo  zoti  courri, ye  quadroon  or  mulatto  woman.   Cocodrie  (Span- 

zott  courri  j  no  zott  courri  dans  bois  —  we  are  ish,  cocodrilla,  the  crocodile  or  alligator)  was 

going  to  the  woods.  His  auxiliary  verb  in  im-  the  nickname  for  the  unmixed  black  man-; 

perfect  and  pluperfect  tenses  was  not  to  have,  while  trouloulou  was  applied  to  the  free  male 

but  to  be  in  the  past  participial  form  ete,  but  quadroon,  who  could  find  admittance  to  the 

shortened   to   one  syllable.    I  have  gone,  quadroon  balls  only  in  the  capacity,  in  those 

thou  hadst  gone:  mo  7/  courri,  to  'te  courri.  days  distinctly  menial,  of  musician — fiddler. 

There  is  an  affluence  of  bitter  meaning  Now  sing  it ! 


THE  FIDDLER. 


"Yellow  girl  goes  to  the  ball; 
Nigger  lights  her  to  the  hall. 

Fiddler  man! 
Now,  what  is  that  to  you  ? 
Say,  what  is  that  to  you, 

Fiddler  man  ?  " 

It  was  much  to  him  ;  but  it  might  as  well 
have  been  little.  What  could  he  do  ?  As  they 
say,  "  Ravette  zamein  tini  raison  divantpoule  " 
("  Cockroach  can  never  justify  himself  to  the 
hungry  chicken  ").  He  could  only  let  his  black 
half-brother  celebrate  on  Congo  Plains  the 
mingled  humor  and  outrage  of  it  in  satirical 
songs  of  double  meaning.  They  readily  passed 
unchallenged  among  the  numerous  nonsense 
rhymes  —  that  often  rhymed  lamely  or  not  at 
all  —  which  beguiled  the  hours  afield  or  the 
moonlight  gatherings  in  the  "  quarters,"  as 
well  as  served  to  fit  the  wild  chants  of  some 
of  their  dances.  Here  is  one  whose  character- 
istics tempt  us  to  suppose  it  a  calinda,  and 
whose  humor  consists  only  in  a  childish  play 
on  words.  (Quand  Mo  'Te,  page  824.) 

There  is  another  nonsense  song  that  may 
or  may  not  have  been  a  dance.  Its  movement 
has  the  true  wriggle.  The  dances  were 
many;  there  were  some  popular  in  the  West 
Indies  that  seem  to  have  remained  compara- 
tively unknown  in  Louisiana :  the  belair,  bete, 
ox  beta ;  the  cosaque;  the  biguine.  Theguiouba 
was  probably  the  famed  juba  of  Georgia  and 
the  Carolinas.  (Neg'  pas  Capa'  Marche,  page 
824.) 
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THE  LOVE-SONG. 

Among  the  songs  which  seem  to  have  been 
sung  for  their  own  sake,  and  not  for  the  dance, 
are  certain  sentimental  ones  of  slow  move- 
ment, tinged  with  that  faint  and  gentle  melan- 
choly that  every  one  of  Southern  experience 
has  noticed  in  the  glance  of  the  African 
slave's  eye ;  a  sentiment  ready  to  be  turned, 
at  any  instant  that  may  demand  the  change, 
into  a  droll,  self-abasing  humor.  They  have 
thus  a  special  charm  that  has  kept  for  them 
a  place  even  in  the  regard  of  the  Creole  of 
to-day.  How  many  ten  thousands  of  black 
or  tawny  nurse  "  mammies,"  with  heads  wrap- 
ped m  stiffly  starched  Madras  kerchief  turbans, 
and  holding  'tit  maife  or  'tit  maitresse  to  their 
Vol.  XXXI.  —  84. 


bosoms,  have  made  the  infants'  lullabies  these 
gently  sad  strains  of  disappointed  love  or  re- 
gretted youth,  will  never  be  known.  Now 
and  then  the  song  would  find  its  way  through 
some  master's  growing  child  of  musical  ear, 
into  the  drawing-room ;  and  it  is  from  a  Creole 
drawing-room  in  the  Rue  Esplanade  that  we 
draw  the  following,  so  familiar  to  all  Creole 
ears  and  rendered  with  many  variations  of  text 
and  measure.  (Ah  Suzette,  page  824.) 

One  may  very  safely  suppose  this  song  to 
have  sprung  from  the  poetic  invention  of  some 
free  black  far  away  in  the  Gulf.  A  Louisiana 
slave  would  hardly  have  thought  it  possible  to 
earn  money  for  himself  in  the  sugar-cane  fields. 
The  mention  of  mountains  points  back  to  St. 
Domingo. 

It  is  strange  to  note  in  all  this  African-Creole 
lyric  product  how  rarely  its  producers  seem 
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A    NURSE  MAMMIE. 


to  have  recognized  the  myriad  charms  of  na- 
ture. The  landscape,  the  seasons,  the  sun, 
moon,  stars,  the  clouds,  the  storm,  the  peace 
that  follows,  the  forest's  solemn  depths,  the 
vast  prairie,  birds,  insects,  the  breeze,  the 
flowers  — ■  they  are  passed  in  silence.  Was  it 
because  of  the  soul-destroying  weight  of  bond- 
age ?  Did  the  slave  feel  so  painfully  that  the 
beauties  of  the  natural  earth  were  not  for  him  ? 
Was  it  because  the  overseer's  eye  was  on  him 
that  his  was  not  lifted  upon  them  ?  It  may 
have  been — in  part.  But  another  truth  goes 
with  these.  His  songs  were  not  often  contem- 
plative. They  voiced  not  outward  nature,  but 
the  inner  emotions  and  passions  of  a  nearly 
naked  serpent-worshiper,  and  these  looked 
not  to  the  surrounding  scene  for  sympathy; 
the  surrounding  scene  belonged  to  his  mas- 
ter. But  love  was  his,  and  toil,  and  anger, 
and  superstition,  and  malady.  Sleep  was  his 
balm,  food  his  reenforcement,  the  dance  his 
pleasure,  rum  his  longed-for  nepenthe,  and 


death  the  road  back  to  Africa.  These  were 
his  themes,  and  furnished  the  few  scant  figures 
of  his  verse. 

The  moment  we  meet  the  offspring  of  his 
contemplative  thought,  as  we  do  in  his  apo- 
thegms and  riddles,  we  find  a  change,  and  any 
or  every  object  in  sight,  great  or  trivial,  comely 
or  homely,  is  wrought  into  the  web  of  his 
traditional  wit  and  wisdom.  "  Vo  mie,  savon, 
passe  godron,"  he  says,  to  teach  a  lesson  of 
gentle  forbearance  ("  Soap  is  worth  more  than 
tar").  And  then,  to  point  the  opposite  truth, — 
"  Pas  marre  so  chien  ave  saucisse  "  ("  Don't 
chain  your  dog  with  links  of  sausage  ").  "  Qui 
zamein'tende  souris  fe  so  nid  dan  zore  c'at?" 
("  Who  ever  heard  of  mouse  making  nest  in 
cat's  ear  ?  ")  And  so,  too,  when  love  was  his 
theme,  apart  from  the  madness  of  the  dance 
—  when  his  note  fell  to  soft  cooings  the  verse 
became  pastoral.  So  it  was  in  the  song  last 
quoted.  And  so,  too,  in  this  very  African  bit, 
whose  air  I  have  not : 
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"  Si  to  te  tit  zozo, 
Et  mo-meme,  mo  te  fizi, 
Mo  sre  tchoue  toe — bourn 


real  freeman  or  freewoman,  but  only  a  free 
man  (or  woman)  of  color,— a  title  that  could 
not  be  indicated  by  capital  initials;  to  be 
the  unlawful  mates  of  luxurious  bachelors 
and  take  their  pay  in  muslins,  embroideries' 
prunella,  and  good  living,  taking  with  them 
the  loathing  of  honest  women  and  the  sala- 
cious derision  of  the  blackamoor;  to  be  the 
sister,  mother,  father,  or  brother  of  Calalou  • 

fn  fall    llpir  <rn    -r^yr^^^t-,.  1,  re   ,  ' 


Ah !  tchere  bizou 


D'acazou, 


Mo  laimein  ou 
Comme  cochon  laimein  la  bou 


Shall  we  translate  literally  ? 


"  If  you  were  a  little  bird 


And  myself,  I  were  a  gun, 

T   „.„„1J    i 


I  would  shoot  you  —  bourn  ! 
Ah  !  dear  jewel 
Of  mahogany, 
I  love  you 


law;  to  be  taxed  for  public  education  and 
not  allowed  to  give  that  education  to  one's 
own  children ;  to  be  shut  out  of  all  occupa- 
tions that  the  master  class  could  reconcile  with 


fall  heir  to  property  by  sufferance,  not  bv 


As  the  hog  loves  mud." 


One  of  the  best  of  these  Creole  love- 


—  one  that  the  famed  Gottschalk,  himself  a  ,  6  vague  tltle  of  gentleman;  to  live  in  the 
New  Orleans  Creole  of  pure  blood,  made  use   kn?wledge  that  the  law  pronounced  "death 
of  —  is  the  tender  lament  of  one  who  sees  the  or ,  imPns°nment  at  hard  labor  for  life  "  against 
girl  of  his  heart's  choice  the  victim  of  chagrin   whoever  should  be  guilty  of"  writing,  printing 
m  beholding  a  female  rival  wearing  those   Publ,shing,  or  distributing  anything  having  a 
vestments  of  extra  quality  that  could  only  be   tendency  to  create  discontent  among  the  free 
the  favors  which  both  women  had  coveted   colored  population":  that  it  threatened  death 
from  the  hand  of  some  one  in  the  proud  mas-   agamst  whosoever  should  utter  such  things  in 
ter-caste  whence  alone  such  favors  could  come    Private  conversation ;  and  that  it  decreed  ex- 
"  Calalou,"  says  the  song,  "has  an  embroid-   Pulsion  fr°m  the  State  to  Calalou  and  all  her  kin 
ered  petticoat,  and  Lolotte,  or  Zizi,"  as  it  is      any  ageor  condition  if  only  they  had  come  in 
often  sung,  "has  a —  heartache."    Calalou    acrossilts  bounds  since  1807.  In  the  enjoyment 
here,  I  take  to  be  a  derisive  nickname.  Orig-   °^  s^ch  S^stly  freedom  as  this  the  flesh-pots 
mally  it  is  the  term  for  a  West  Indian  dish    °f  Fgypt  somet™es  made  the  mouth  water 
a  noted  ragout.  It  must  be  intended  to  apply   and  Pr°voked  the  tongue  to  sing  its  regrets  for 
here  to  the  quadroon  women  who  swarmed   a  past  that  seemed  better  than  the  present 
into  New  Orleans  in  1809  as  refugees  from   (S^B°n  D'je'  Page  8z6-) 
Cuba,  Guadeloupe,  and  other  islands  where   ■      ord  for  word  we  should  have  to  render 
the  war  against  Napoleon  exposed  them  to  lt,— ' "  In  times  when  1  was  young  I  never 
Spanish  and  British  aggression.  It  was  with   P,?r  ed  ~  mdulged   in    reverie,   took  on 
this  great  influx  of  persons  neither  savage  nor  Care'   an  archaic  French  word,  zongler,  still 
enlightened,  neither  white  nor  black,  neither  m  Use  among  the  Acadians  also  in  Louisiana- 
slave  nor  truly  free,  that  the  famous  quadroon   "m°  zamem   zongle,  bon   D'je"  — "good 
caste  arose  and  flourished.  If  Calalou,  in  the   r?rd  !  "  "  Afta*r"  is  "  k  cette  heure  "  —  "  at 
verse,  was  one  of  these  quadroon  fair  ones    tth*  hour'"  that   is>   "now  — these  days." 
the  song  is  its  own  explanation.  (See  Pov'    ,  A.nese  days  I  am  getting  old  — I  am  pon- 
piti  Momzel  Zizi,  page  825.)  denng,  good  Lord !"  etc.  Some  time  in  the 

"Poor  little  Miss  Zizi!"  is  what  it  means  futurf'  lt  may  be>  some  Creole  will  give  us 
—    She  has  pain,  pain  in  her  little  heart  "   translations  of  these  things,  worthy  to  be 

A  h    is  simply  the  Creole  possessive  form  ■   caIled  sa  Meantime  suffer  this : 
"corps  a  mom  "  would  signify  simply  myself   « Tn  a 

Calalou  is  wearing  a  Madras  turban  ^she  has        Lord  P  °f  ™y  y°Uth  not  a  dream  had  L  Sood 
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places  of  the  wicked  town.  When  that  Cre- 
ole whom  we  hope  for  does  come  with  his 
good  translations,  correcting  the  hundred  and 
one  errors  that  may  be  in  these  pages,  we 
must  ask  him  if  he  knows  the  air  to  this  : 

"  Pitis  sans  popa,  pitis  sans  moman, 
Qui  ca  'ou'  zaut'  fe  pou'  gagnein  1'a'zanc,1 
■  No  courri  l'aut'  bord  pou'  cerce  patt  c'at'2 
No  tournein  bayou  pou'  pec'e  patassa ; 3 
Et  v'la  comm  5a  no  te  fe  nou'  1'a'zan. 

"Pitis  sans  popa,  pitis  sans  moman, 

Qui  5a  'ou'  zaut'  fe,  etc. 

No  courri  dans  bois  fouille  latanie4, 
No  vend'  so  racin'  pou'  fou'bi'  planc'e  ; 
Et  v'la  comm'  ca,  etc. 

"  Pitis  sans  popa,  etc. 

Pou'  fe  di  the  n'a  fouille  sassaf'as, 

Pou'  fe  di  l'enc'  no  po'te  grain'  sougras ;  5 

Et  v'la,  etc. 

"  Pitis  sans  popa,  etc. 

No  courri  dans  bois  ramasse  cancos  ; 
Ave'  nou'  la  caze  no  trappe  zozos;7 
Et  v'la,  etc. 

"Pitis  sans  popa,  etc. 

No  courri  a  soir  c'ez  Mom'selle  Maroto, 
Dans  la  rie  St.  Ann  ou  no  te  zoue  loto ; 
Et  v'la,"  etc. 

"  Little  ones  without  father,  little  ones  without  mother, 
What  do  you  to  keep  soul  and  body  together  ? 

The  river  we  cross  for  wild  berries  to  search  ; 

We  follow  the  bayou  a-fishing  for  perch ; 

And  that's  how  we  keep  soul  and  body  together. 

"Little  ones  without,  etc. 

Palmetto  we  dig  from  the  swamp's  bristling  stores 
And  sell  its  stout  roots  for  scrubbing  the  floors ; 
And  that's  how,  etc. 

"  Little  ones,  etc. 

The  sassafras  root  we  dig  up  ;  it  makes  tea  ; 
For  ink  the  ripe  pokeberry  clusters  bring  we ; 
And  that's  how,  etc. 

"  Little  ones,  etc. 

We  go  to  the  woods  cancos  berries  to  fetch, 
And  in  our  trap  cages  the  nonpareils8  catch; 
And  that's  how,  etc. 

"  Little  ones,  etc. 

At  evening  we  visit  Mom'selle  Maroto, 

In  St.  Ann's  street,  to  gamble  awhile  at  keno ; 

And  that's  how  we  keep  soul  and  body  together." 

Here  was  companionship  with  nature  —  the 
companionship  of  the  vagabond.  We  need  not 

1  L' argent  —  money. 

2  "  We  go  to  the  other  side  "  [of  the  river]  "  to  get  cats'  paws," 
a  delicious  little  blue  swamp  berry. 

3  The  perch  The  little  sunfish  or  "  pumpkin  seed,"  miscalled 
through  the  southwest. 

_  4  Dwarf  palmetto,  whose  root  is  used  by  the  Creoles  as  a  scrub- 
bing-brush. 

5  Pokeberries.    6  Cancos,  Indian  name  for  a  wild  purple  berry. 
^Oiseaux,  birds. 
_  8  The  nonpareil,  pape,  or  painted  bunting,  is  the  favorite  vic- 
tim of  the  youthful  bird-trappers. 
.  9  Chevals  —  chevaux. 


doubt  that  these  little  orphan  vagrants  could 
have  sung  for  us  the  song,  from  which  in  an  ear- 
lier article  we  have  already  quoted  a  line  or  two, 
of  Cayetano's  circus,  probably  the  most  wel- 
come intruder  that  ever  shared  with  the  man 
Friday  and  his  song-dancing  fellows  and  sweet- 
hearts the  green,  tough  sod  of  Congo  Square. 

"  C'est  Miche  Cayetane, 

Qui  sorti  la  Havane 
Avec  so  chouals11  et  so  macacs. 10 
Li  gagnein  ein  nhomme  qui  dance  dans  sac; 
Li  gagnein  qui  dance  si  ye  la  main  ; 
Li  gagnein  zaut',  a  choual,  qui  boir'  di  vin; 
Li  gagnein  oussi  ein  zein,  zoli  mom'selle, 
Qui  monte  choual  sans  bride  et  sans  selle ! 
Pou'  di'  tou'  ca  mo  pas  capab'  ; 
Me  mo  souvien  ein  qui  'vale  sab'  ! 
Ye  n'en  oussi  tou'  sort'  betail. 
Ye  pas  montre  pou  la  negraiF; 
Gniapas  la  dotchians  dos-brile,1  1 
Pou'  fe  tapaze  et  pou'  hirle ; 
Ce  gros  madame  et  gros  miche, 
Qui  menein  la  tous  pitits  ye, 

'Oir  Miche  Cayetane, 

Qui  'rive  la  Havane 
Avec  so  chouals  et  so  macacs." 

Should  the  Louisiana  Creole  negro  under- 
take to  render  his  song  to  us  in  English,  it 
would  not  be  exactly  the  African- English  of 
any  other  State  in  the  Union.  Much  less 
would  it  resemble  the  gross  dialects  of  the 
English-torturing  negroes  of  Jamaica,  or  Bar- 
badoes,  or  the  Sea  Islands  of  Carolina.  If 
we  may  venture  — 

"  Dass  Cap'm  Cayetano, 

Wat  comin'  fum  Havano,* 
Wid  'is  monkey'  an'  'is  nag' ! 
An'  one  man  w'at  dance  in  bag, 
An'  mans  dance  on  dey  han'  —  cut  shine' 
An'  gallop  hoss  sem  time  drink  wine  ! 
An'  b'u'ful  young  missy  dah  beside, 
Ridin'  'dout  air  sadd'  aw  brid'e  ;  12 
To  tell  h-all  dat — he  cann'  be  tole. 
Man  teck  a  sword  an'  swall'  'im  whole ! 
Beas'es?13  ev'y  sawt  o'  figgah  ! 
Dat  show  ain't  fo'  no  common  niggah ! 
Dey  don'  got  deh  no  po'  white  cuss' — 
Sunbu'nt  back  !  —  to  holla  an'  fuss. 
Dass  ladies  fine,  and  gennymuns  gran', 
Fetchin'  dey  chilluns  dah — all  han'! 

Fo'  see  Cayetano, 

W^tt  come  fum  Havano 
Wid  'is  monkey'  an'  'is  nag'  !  " 

.  10  Macaques. 

11  "Gniapas  la  dotchians  dos-brile." 

"II  n'y  a  pas  la  des  dotchians  avec  les  dos  brules." 

The  dotchian  dos-brile  is  the  white  trash  with  sunburnt  back, 
the  result  of  working  in  the  fields.  It  is  an  expression  of  su- 
preme contempt  for  the  piiits  bla?ics  —  low  whites  —  to  contrast 
them  with  the  gros  madames  et  gros  michies. 

12  Riding  without  e'er  a  saddle  or  bridle. 

13  Beasts  —  wild  animals. 

*  To  turn  final  a  into  o  for  the  purpose  of  rhyme  is  the  special 
delight  of  the  singing  negro.  I  used  to  hear  as  part  of  a  moon- 
light game, — 


Come,  young  man,  what  chews  tobacco,      1    had  a  wife  in  South  Cal-li  -  no  ;  Her  name  was  ole  Aunt  Di-noh. 
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A  remarkable  peculiarity  of  these  African 
Creole  songs  of  every  sort  is  that  almost  with- 
out exception  they  appear  to  have  originated 
in  the  masculine  mind,  and  to  be  the  ex- 
pression of  the  masculine  heart.  Untrained 
as  birds,  their  males  made  the  songs.  We 
come  now,  however,  to  the  only  exception  I 
have  any  knowledge  of,  a  song  expressive  of 
feminine  sentiment,  the  capitulation  of  some 
belle  Layotte  to  the  tender  enticement  of 
a  Creole-born  chief  or  candjo.  The  pleading 
tone  of  the  singer's  defense  against  those  who 
laugh  at  her  pretty  chagrin  is — it  seems  to  me 
— touching.  (See  Criole  Candjo,  page  826.) 

But  we  began  this  chapter  in  order  to  speak 
of  songs  that  bear  more  distinctly  than  any- 
thing yet  quoted  the  features  of  the  true  lay 
or  historical  narrative  song,  commemorating 
pointedly  and  in  detail  some  important  epi- 
sode in  the  history  of  the  community. 


It  is  interesting  to  contrast  the  solemnity 
with  which  these  events  are  treated  when 
their  heroes  were  black,  and  the  broad  buf- 
foonery of  the  song  when  the  affair  it  cele- 
brates was  one  that  mainly  concerned  the 
masters.  Hear,  for  example,  through  all  the 
savage  simplicity  of  the  following  rhymeless 
lines,  the  melancholy  note  that  rises  and  falls 
but  never  intermits.  The  song  is  said  to  be 
very  old,  dating  from  the  last  century.  It  is 
still  sung,  but  the  Creole  gentleman  who  pro- 
cured it  for  me  from  a  former  slave  was  not 
able  to  transcribe  or  remember  the  air. 

LUBIN. 

Tremblant-terr' 1  vini  'branle  moulin  ; 
Tonnerr'  chiel2  tombe  bourle3  moulin ; 

Tou'  moun4  dans  moulin  la  peri. 
Temoins  villi  qui  vend'5  Libin. 
Ye  dit  Libin  mette  di  fe. 
Ye  hisse  saffaud6  pou'  so  la  tetc.7 


1  Tremblement  de  t 


Creole  possessive  form  for  his  tieaj. 


•  Vendaient —  sold,  betrayed. 
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1ISTRESS    FLEW    INTO    A  PASSION. 


Saida  !  m'alle  mourri,  Sa'ida ! 
Mo  zamis  di  comm'  ca  :  "  Libin, 
Faut  to  donn'  Zilie  to  bitin1." 
Cofaire2  mo  sre  donnein  Zilie? 
Pou'  moin  Zilie  zamein  lave ; 3 
Zilie  zamein  'passe4  pou  moin. 

Sa'ida !  m'alle  mourri,  Saida  ! 

An  earthquake  came  and  shook  the  mill; 
The  heavens'  thunders  fell  and  burned  it; 
Every  soul  in  the  mill  perished. 
Witnesses  came  who  betrayed  Lubin. 
They  said  he  set  the  mill  on  fire. 
They  raised  a  scaffold  to  take  off  his  head. 

Saida !  I  am  going  to  die  ! 
My  friends  speak  in  this  way  :  "  Lubin, 
You  ought  to  give  Julia  your  plunder." 
Why  should  I  give  it  to  Julia? 
For  me  Julia  never  washed  clothes; 
Julia  never  ironed  for  me. 

Saida  !  I  am  going  to  die  ! 

Or  notice  again  the  stately  tone  of  lamenta- 
tion over  the  fate  of  a  famous  negro  insurrec- 
tionist, as  sung  by  old  Madeleine  of  St.  Ber- 
nard parish  to  the  same  Creole  friend  already 
mentioned,  who  kindly  wrote  down  the  lines 
on  the  spot  for  this  collection.  They  are 
fragmentary,  extorted  by  littles  from  the  shat- 
tered memory  of  the  ancient  crone.  Their 
allusion  to  the  Cabildo  places  their  origin  in 
the  days  when  that  old  colonial  council  ad- 
ministered Spanish  rule  over  the  province. 

1  Butin  :  literally  plunder,  but  used,  as  the  word  plunder  i 
3  Washed  (clothes).       i  Ironed.       5  Attachee. 

Acadians :  moored,  for  fastened. 


OUARRA  ST.  MALO. 

Aie  !  zein  zens,  vini  fe  ouarra 
Pou'  p6v'  St.  Malo  dans  l'embas! 
Ye  c'asse  li  avec  ye  chien, 
Y€  tire  li  ein  coup  d'fizi, 

Ye  hale  li  la  cyprier, 
So  bras  ye  'tasse5  par  derrier, 
Ye  'tasse  so  la  main  divant; 
Ye  'marre6  li  ape  queue  choual, 
Ye  trainein  li  zouqu'a  la  ville. 
Divant  miches  la  dans  Cabil'e 
Ye  quise7  li  li  fe  complot 
Pou'  coup6  cou  a  tout  ye  blancs. 
Ye  'mande  li  qui  so  comperes; 
P6v'  St.  Malo  pas  di'  a-rien  ! 
Zize8  la  li  lir'  so  la  sentence, 
Et  pis9  li  fe  dresse  potence. 
Ye  hal6  choual  —  c'arette  parti  — 
P6v'  St.  Malo  reste  pendi ! 
Eine  her  soleil  deza  levee 
Quand  ye  pend  li  si  la  levee. 
Ye  laisse  so  corps  balance 
Pou'  carancro  gagnein  manze. 

THE  DIRGE  OF  ST.  MALO. 

Alas  !  young  men,  come,  make  lament 
For  poor  St.  Malo  in  distress  ! 
They  chased,  they  hunted  him  with  dogs, 
They  fired  at  him  with  a  gun, 

They  hauled  him  from  the  cypress  swamp. 
His  arms  they  tied  behind  his  back, 
They  tied  his  hands  in  front  of  him ; 

,  by  the  negro,  for  personal  property.       ~  Pourquoi  faire. 
6  Amarre,  an  archaism,  common  to  negroes  and 
7  Accusee.       *  Juge.       9  Puis. 
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They  tied  him  to  a  horse's  tail, 
They  dragged  him  up  into  the  town. 
Before  those  grand  Cabildo  men 
They  charged  that  he  had  made  a  plot 
To  cut  the  throats  of  all  the  whites. 
They  asked  him  who  his  comrades  were; 
Poor  St.  Malo  said  not  a  word  ! 
The  judge  his  sentence  read  to  him, 
And  then  they  raised  the  gallows-tree. 
They  drew  the  horse  —  the  cart  moved  off— 
And  left  St.  Malo  hanging  there. 
The  sun  was  up  an  hour  high 
When  on  the  Levee  he  was  hung; 
They  left  his  body  swinging  there, 
For  carrion  crows  to  feed  upon. 

It  would  be  curious,  did  the  limits  of  these 
pages  allow,  to  turn  from  such  an  outcry  of 
wild  mourning  as  this,  and  contrast  with  it 
the  clownish  flippancy  with  which  the  great 
events  are  sung,  upon  whose  issue  from  time 
to  time  the  fate  of  the  whole  land  —  society, 
government,  the  fireside,  the  lives  of  thou- 
sands —  hung  in  agonies  of  suspense.  At  the 
same  time  it  could  not  escape  notice  how  com- 
pletely in  each  case,  while  how  differently  in 
the  two,  the  African  has  smitten  his  image 
into  every  line  :  in  the  one  sort,  the  white, 
uprolled  eyes  and  low  wail  of  the  savage  cap- 
tive, who  dares  not  lift  the  cry  of  mourning 
high  enough  for  the  jealous  ear  of  the  master; 
in  the  other,  the  antic  form,  the  grimacing 
face,  the  brazen  laugh,  and  self-abasing  con- 
fessions of  the  buffoon,  almost  within  the 
whisk  of  the  public  jailer's  lash.  I  have  be- 
fore me  two  songs  of  dates  almost  fifty  years 
apart.  The  one  celebrates  the  invasion  of 
Louisiana  by  the  British  under  Admiral  Coch- 
rane and  General  Pakenham  in  1814;  the 
other,  the  capture  and  occupation  of  New 
Orleans  by  Commodore  Farragut  and  Gen- 
eral Butler  in  1862. 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-third 
of  December,  18 14,  that  the  British  columns, 
landing  from  a  fleet  of  barges  and  hurrying 
along  the  narrow  bank  of  a  small  canal  in  a 
swamp  forest,  gained  a  position  in  the  open 
plain  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  only  six 
miles  below  New  Orleans,  and  with  no  de- 
fenses to  oppose  them  between  their  vantage- 
ground  and  the  city.  The  surprise  was  so 
complete  that,  though  they  issued  from  the 
woods  an  hour  before  noon,  it  was  nearly 
three  hours  before  the  news  reached  the  town. 
But  at  nightfall  General  Jackson  fell  upon 
them  and  fought  in  the  dark  the  engagement 
which  the  song  commemorates,  the  indecisive 
battle  of  Chalmette. 
The  singer  ends  thus  : 

"  Fizi  z'Angle  ye  fe  bim  !  bim  ! 
Carabin  Kaintock  ye  fe  zim  !  zim  ! 
Mo  di'  moin,  sauve  to  la  peau! 
Mo  zete  corps  au  bord  do  I'eau  ; 
Quand  mo  rive  li  te  fe  clair. 
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Madam'  li  prend'  ein  coup  d'colere; 
Li  fe  donn'  moin  ein  quat'  piquie, 
Passeque  mo  pas  sivi  mouchie; 
Mais  moin,  mo  vo  mie  quat'  piquie 
Passe  ein  coup  d'fizi  z'Angle  !  " 

"  The  English  muskets  went  bim  !  bim  ! 
■  Kentucky  rifles  went  zim  !  zim  ! 
I  said  to  myself,  save  your  skin  ! 
I  scampered  along  the  water's  edge; 
When  I  got  back  it  was  day-break. 
Mistress  flew  into  a  passion  ; 
She  had  me  whipped  at  the  '  four  stakes,' 
Because  I  didn't  stay  with  master; 
But  the  '  four  stakes  '  for  me  is  better  than 
A  musket  shot  from  an  Englishman." 

The  story  of  Farragut's  victory  and  Butler's 
advent  in  April,  1862,  is  sung  with  the  still 
lighter  heart  of  one  in  whose  day  the  "  quatre 
piquets  "  was  no  longer  a  feature  of  the  cala- 
boose. Its  refrain  is  : 

"  An-he  ! 
Qui  ca  qui  rive  ? 
C'est  Ferraguitt  et  p'i  Botlair, 
Qui  rive." 

The  story  is  long  and  silly,  much  in  the 
humor  of 

"  Hark  !  hark  ! 
The  dogs  do  bark." 

We  will  lay  it  on  the  table. 

IV. 

THE  VOODOOS. 

The  dance  and  song  entered  into  the  negro 
worship.  That  worship  was  as  dark  and  hor- 
rid as  bestialized  savagery  could  make  the 
adoration  of  serpents.  So  revolting  was  it, 
and  so  morally  hideous,  that  even  in  the  West 
Indian  French  possessions  a  hundred  years 
ago,  with  the  slave-trade  in  full  blast  and  the 
West  Indian  planter  and  slave  what  they 
were,  the  orgies  of  the  Voodoos  were  forbid- 
den. Yet  both  there  and  in  Louisiana  they 
were  practiced. 

The  Aradas,  St.  Mery  tells  us,  introduced 
them.  They  brought  them  from  their  homes  be- 
yond the  Slave  Coast,  one  of  the  most  dreadfully 
benighted  regions  of  all  Africa.  He  makes 
the  word  Vaudaux.  In  Louisiana  it  is  written 
Voudou  and  Voodoo,  and  is  often  changed 
on  the  negro's  lips  to  Hoodoo.  It  is  the 
name  of  an  imaginary  being  of  vast  supernat- 
ural powers  residing  in  the  form  of  a  harm- 
less snake.  This  spiritual  influence  or  potentate 
is  the  recognized  antagonist  and  opposite  of 
Obi,  the  great  African  manitou  or  deity,  or 
him  whom  the  Congoes  vaguely  generalize 
as  Zombi.  In  Louisiana,  as  I  have  been  told 
by  that  learned  Creole  scholar  the  late  Alex- 
ander Dimitry,  Voodoo  bore  as  a  title  of 
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greater  solemnity  the  addition- 
al name  of  Maignan,  and  that 
even  in  the  Calinda  dance, 
which  he  had  witnessed  in- 
numerable times,  was  some- 
times heard,  at  the  height  of 
its  frenzy,  the  invocation  — 

"  A'ie  !  Ale  ! 
Voodoo  Magnan  !  " 

The  worship  of  Voodoo  is 

paid  to  a  snake  kept  in  a  box. 

The  worshipers  are  not  merely 

a  sect,  but  in  some  rude,  sav- 
age way  also  an  order.  A  man 

and  woman  chosen  from  their 

own  number  to  be  the  oracles 

of  the  serpent  deity  are  called 

the   king  and   queen.  The 

queen  is  the  more  important 

of  the  two,  and  even  in  the 

present  dilapidated  state  of  the 

worship  in  Louisiana,  where 

the  king's  office  has  almost  or 

quite  disappeared,  the  queen 

is  still  a  person  of  great  note. 
She  reigns  as  long  as  she 

continues  to  live.    She  comes 

to  power  not  by  inheritance, 

but  by  election  or  its  barbarous 

equivalent.   Chosen  for  such 

qualities  as  would  give  her  a 
natural  supremacy,  personal 
attractions  among  the  rest,  and 
ruling  over  superstitious  fears 
and  desires  of  every  fierce  and 
ignoble  sort,  she  wields  no  triv- 
ial influence.  I  once  saw,  in 
her  extreme  old  age,  the  famed 
Marie  Laveau.  Her  dwelling 
was  in  the  quadroon  quarter 
of  New  Orleans,  but  a  step  or 
two  from  Congo  Square,  a 
small  adobe  cabin  just  off  the 
sidewalk,  scarcely  higher  than 
its  close  board  fence,  whose 
batten  gate  yielded  to  the 
touch  and  revealed  the  crazy 
doors  and  windows  spread 
wide  to  the  warm  air,  and  one  A  v°°Doa 

or  two  tawny  faces  within,  whose  expression   of  the  Voodoos.    Three  generations  of  her 

C?%P^Sfe0f  C°ntemptU-   ChiWren  Were  within  the  faint  beckon  of  he 
ous  inattention  and  a  frowning  resentment  of  helpless,  waggling  wrist  and  fingers.  They 

whose  r°n\  '  "  CTer  °f  a  SmaU  r°°m  Said  She  WaS  °Ver  a  hundred  y^rs  old,  and 
whose  ancient  cypress  floor  was  worn  with   there  was  nothing  to  cast  doubt  upon  the 

brLl  a^Teole5^ SI  °?  S°ft  She  had  shrunken  from  her 

brick-a  Creole  affectation  of  superior  clean-  skm;  it  was  like  a  turtle's.   Yet  withal  one 

mess -sat  quaking  with  feebleness  in  an  ill-  could  hardly  help  but  see  that  the  face  now 

a°nd^frt^roCkmg^her  b°d?  b™ed'  50  wither^  ^d  once  been  handsome  and 

about  her    IS  "  f  '  treses  hanging  commanding.  There  was  still  a  faint  shadow 

about  he^nveled,  yellow  neck,  the  queen  of  departed  beauty  on  the  forehead,  the  spark 
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of  an  old  fire  in  the  sunken,  glistening  eyes, 
and  a  vestige  of  imperiousness  in  the  fine, 
slightly  aquiline  nose,  and  even  about  her  silent, 
woe-begone  mouth.  Her  grandson  stood  by, 
an  uninteresting  quadroon  between  forty  and 
fifty  years  old,  looking  strong,  empty-minded, 
and  trivial  enough;  but  his  mother,  her  daugh- 
ter, was  also  present,  a  woman  of  some  seventy 
years,  and  a  most  striking  and  majestic  figure. 
In  features,  stature,  and  bearing  she  was  regal. 
One  had  but  to  look  on  her,  impute  her  brill- 
iancies —  too  untamable  and  severe  to  be  called 
charms  or  graces  — to  her  mother,  and  remem- 
ber what  New  Orleans  was  long  years  ago,  to 
understand  how  the  name  of  Marie  Laveau 
should  have  driven  itself  inextricably  into  the 
traditions  of  the  town  and  the  times.  Had 
this  visit  been  postponed  a  few  months  it  would 
have  been  too  late.  Marie  Laveau  is  dead;  Mal- 
vina  Latour  is  queen.  As  she  appeared  presid- 
ing over  a  Voodoo  ceremony  on  the  night  of 
the  23d  of  June,  1884,  she  is  described  as  a 
bright  mulattress  of  about  forty-eight,  of  "  ex- 
tremely handsome  figure,"  dignified  bearing, 
and  a  face  indicative  of  a  comparatively  high 
order  of  intelligence.  She  wore  a  neat  blue, 
white-dotted  calico  gown,  and  a  "  brilliant 
tignon  (turban)  gracefully  tied." 

It  is  pleasant  to  say  that  this  worship,_in 
Louisiana,  at  least,  and  in  comparison  with 
what  it  once  was,  has  grown  to  be  a  rather 
trivial  affair.  The  practice  of  its  midnight  forest 
rites  seemed  to  sink  into  inanition  along  with 
Marie  Laveau.  It  long  ago  diminished  in  fre- 
quency to  once  a  year,  the  chosen  night  al- 
ways being  the  Eve  of  St.  John.  For  several 
years  past  even  these  annual  celebrations  have 
been  suspended  ;  but  in  the  summer  of  1884 
they  were  —  let  it  be  hoped,  only  for  the 
once  —  resumed. 

When  the  queen  decides  that  such  a  cele- 
bration shall  take  place,  she  appoints  a  night 
for  the  gathering,  and  some  remote,  secluded 
spot  in  the  forest  for  the  rendezvous.  Thither 
all  the  worshipers  are  summoned.  St.  Mery, 
careless  of  the  power  of  the  scene,  draws  in 
practical,  unimaginative  lines  the  picture  of 
such  a  gathering  in  St.  Domingo,  in  the  times 
when  the  "  veritable  Vandanx  "  had  lost  but 
little  of  the  primitive  African  character.  The 
worshipers  are  met,  decked  with  kerchiefs 
more  or  less  numerous,  red  being  everywhere 
the  predominating  color.  The  king,  abun- 
dantly adorned  with  them,  wears  one  of  pure 
red  about  his  forehead  as  a  diadem.  A  blue 
ornamental  cord  completes  his  insignia.  The 
queen,  in  simple  dress  and  wearing  a  red 
cord  and  a  heavily  decorated  belt,  is  beside 
him  near  a  rude  altar.  The  silence  of  mid- 
night is  overhead,  the  gigantic  forms  and 
-shadows  and  still,  dank  airs  of  the  tropical 


forest  close  in  around,  and  on  the  altar,  in  a 
small  box  ornamented  with  little  tinkling 
bells,  lies,  unseen,  the  living  serpent.  The 
worshipers  have  begun  their  devotions  to  it 
by  presenting  themselves  before  it  in  a  body, 
and  uttering  professions  of  their  fidelity  and 
belief  in  its  power.  They  cease,  and  now  the 
royal  pair,  in  tones  of  parental  authority  and 
protection,  are  extolling  the  great  privilege 
of  being  a  devotee,  and  inviting  the  faithful 
to  consult  the  oracle.  The  crowd  makes  room, 
and  a  single  petitioner  draws  near.  He  is  the 
senior  member  of  the  order.    His  prayer  is 
made.  The  king  becomes  deeply  agitated  by 
the  presence  within  him  of  the  spirit  invoked. 
Suddenly  he  takes  the  box  from  the  altar  and 
sets  it  on  the  ground.  The  queen  steps  upon 
it  and  with  convulsive  movements  utters  the 
answers  of  the  deity  beneath  her  feet.  An- 
other and  another  suppliant,  approaching  in 
the  order  of  seniority,  present,  singly,  their 
petitions,  and  humbly  or  exultingly,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  responses,  which  hangs 
on  the  fierce  caprice  of  the  priestess,  accept 
these  utterances  and  make  way  for  the  next, 
with  his  prayer  of  fear  or  covetousness,  love, 
jealousy,petty  spite  or  deadly  malice.  Atlength 
the  last  petitioner  is  answered.    Now  a  circle 
is  formed,  the  caged  snake  is  restored  to  the 
altar,  and  the  humble  and  multifarious  obla- 
tions of  the  worshipers  are  received,  to  be 
devoted  not  only  to  the  trivial  expenses  of 
this  worship,  but  also  to  the  relief  of  members 
of  the  order  whose  distresses  call  for  such  aid. 
Again,  the  royal  ones  are  speaking,  issuing 
orders  for  execution  in  the  future,  orders  that 
have  not  always  in  view,  mildly  says  St.  Mery, 
good  order  and  public  tranquillity.  Presently 
the   ceremonies  become  more  forbidding. 
They  are  taking  a  horrid  oath,  smearing  their 
hps  with  the  blood  of  some  slaughtered  ani- 
mal, and  swearing  to  suffer  death  rather  than 
disclose  any  secret  of  the  order,  and  to  inflict 
death  on  any  who  may  commit  such  treason. 
Now  a  new  applicant  for  membership  steps 
into  their  circle,  there  are  a  few  trivial  for- 
malities, and  the  Voodoo  dance  begins.  The 
postulant  dances  frantically  in  the  middle  of 
the  ring,  only  pausing  from  time  to  time  to 
receive  heavy  alcoholic  draughts  in  great 
haste  and  return  more  wildly  to  his  leapings 
and  writhings  until  he  falls  in  convulsions. 
He  is  lifted,  restored,  and  presently  conducted 
to  the  altar,  takes  his  oath,  and  by  a  ceremo- 
nial stroke  from  one  of  the  sovereigns  is  admit- 
ted a  full  participant  in  the  privileges  and 
obligations  of  the  devilish  freemasonry.  But 
the  dance  goes  on  about  the  snake.  The  con- 
tortions of  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  especially 
of  theneck  and  shoulders,  are  such  as  threaten 
to  dislocate  them.  The  queen  shakes  the  box 
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and  tinkles  its  bells,  the  rum-bottle  gurgles,  the 
chant  alternates  between  king  and  chorus  — 

"Eh!  eh!  Bomba,  hone!  hone!* 
Canga  bafio  tay, 
Canga  moon  day  lay, 
Canga  do  keelah, 
Canga  li  " 


'  Hen  !  hen  !  "  in  St.  Mery' 


spelling  of  it  for  French  prom 
i  a  foot-note,  it  must  have  been 


There  are  swoonings  and  ravings,  nervous 
tremblings  beyond  control,  incessant  writhings 
and  turnings,  tearing  of  garments,  even  biting 
of  the  flesh  —  every  imaginable  invention  of 
the  devil. 

St.  Mery  tells  us  of  another  dance  invented 
in  the  West  Indies  by  a  negro,  analogous  to 


_.  As  he  further  describes  the  : 
horrid  grunt- 
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the  Voodoo  dance,  but  more  rapid,  and  in 
which  dancers  had  been  known  to  fall  dead. 
This  was  the  "  Dance  of  Don  Pedro."  The 
best  efforts  of  police  had,  in  his  day,  only 
partially  suppressed  it.  Did  it  ever  reach 
Louisiana  ?  Let  us,  at  a  venture,  say  no. 

To  what  extent  the  Voodoo  worship  still 
obtains  here  would  be  difficult  to  say  with  cer- 
tainty. The  affair  of  June,  1884,  as  described 
by  Messrs.  Augustin  and  Whitney,  eye-wit- 
nesses, was  an  orgy  already  grown  horrid 
enough  when  they  turned  their  backs  upon 
it.  It  took  place  at  a  wild  and  lonely  spot 
where  the  dismal  cypress  swamp  behind  New 
Orleans  meets  the  waters  of  Lake  Pontchar- 
train  in  a  wilderness  of  cypress  stumps  and 
rushes.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  in  nature  a 
more  painfully  desolate  region.  Here  in  a 
fisherman's  cabin  sat  the  Voodoo  worshipers 
cross-legged  on  the  floor  about  an  Indian 
basket  of  herbs  and  some  beans,  some  bits  of 
bone,  some  oddly  wrought  bunches  of  feathers, 
and  some  saucers  of  small  cakes.  The  queen 
presided,  sitting  on  the  only  chair  in  the  room. 
There  was  no  king,  no  snake  —  at  least  none 
visible  to  the  onlookers.  Two  drummers  beat 
with  their  thumbs  on  gourds  covered  with 
sheepskin,  and  a  white-wooled  old  man 
scraped  that  hideous  combination  of  banjo 
and  violin,  whose  head  is  covered  with  rat- 
tlesnake skin,  and  of  which  the  Chinese  are 
the  makers  and  masters.  There  was  singing — 
"  M'alle  couri  dans  de'ser"  ("  I  am  going  into 
the  wilderness"),  a  chant  and  refrain  not 
worth  the  room  they  would  take  —  and  there 
was  frenzy  and  a  circling  march,  wild  shouts, 
delirious  gesticulations  and  posturings,  drink- 
ing, and  amongst  other  frightful  nonsense  the 
old  trick  of  making  fire  blaze  from  the  mouth 
by  spraying  alcohol  from  it  upon  the  flame 
of"  a  candle. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  quantity  of  the 
Voodoo  tvorship  left  in  Louisiana,  its  super- 
stitions are  many  and  are  everywhere.  Its 
charms  are  resorted  to  by  the  malicious,  the 
jealous,  the  revengeful,  or  the  avaricious,  or 
held  in  terror,  not  by  the  timorous  only,  but 
by  the  strong,  the  courageous,  the  desperate. 
To  find  under  his  mattress  an  acorn  hollowed 
out,  stuffed  with  the  hair  of  some  dead  person, 
pierced  with  four  holes  on  four  sides,  and  two 


small  chicken  feathers  drawn  through  them 
so  as  to  cross  inside  the  acorn ;  or  to  discover 
on  his  door-sill  at  daybreak  a  little  box  con- 
taining a  dough  or  waxen  heart  stuck  full  of 
pins ;  or  to  hear  that  his  avowed  foe  or  rival 
has  been  pouring  cheap  champagne  in  the 
four  corners  of  Congo  Square  at  midnight, 
when  there  was  no  moon,  will  strike  more 
abject  fear  into  the  heart  of  many  a  stalwart 
negro  or  melancholy  quadroon  than  to  face 
a  leveled  revolver.  And  it  is  not  only  the 
colored  man  that  holds  to  these  practices  and 
fears.  Many  a  white  Creole  gives  them  full 
credence.  What  wonder,  when  African  Cre- 
oles were  the  nurses  of  so  nearly  all  of  them? 
Many  shrewd  men  and  women,  generally 
colored  persons,  drive  a  trade  in  these  charms 
and  in  oracular  directions  for  their  use  or 
evasion ;  many  a  Creole  —  white  as  well  as 
other  tints  —  female,  too,  as  well  as  male — 
will  pay  a  Voodoo  "  mo7iteure  "  to  "  make  a 
work,"  i.  if.,  to  weave  a  spell,  for  the  prosper- 
ing of  some  scheme  or  wish  too  ignoble  to  be 
prayed  for  at  any  shrine  inside  the  church. 
These  milder  incantations  are  performed 
within  the  witch's  or  wizard's  own  house,  and 
are  made  up,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  little 
pound  cake,  some  lighted  candle  ends,  a  little 
syrup  of  sugar-cane,  pins,  knitting-needles, 
and  a  trifle  of  anisette.  But  fear  naught ;  an 
Obi  charm  will  enable  you  to  smile  defiance 
against  all  such  mischief;-  or  if  you  will  but 
consent  to  be  a  magician,  it  is  they,  the  Voo- 
doos, one  and  all,  who  will  hold  you  in  abso- 
lute terror.  Or,  easier,  a  frizzly  chicken !  If  you 
have  on  your  premises  a  frizzly  chicken,  you 
can  lie  down  and  laugh — it  is  a  checkmate ! 

A  planter  once  found  a  Voodoo  charm,  or 
ouanga  (wongah) ;  this  time  it  was  a  bit  of 
cotton  cloth  folded  about  three  cow-peas  and 
some  breast  feathers  of  a  barn-yard  fowl,  and 
covered  with  a  tight  wrapping  of  thread. 
When  he  proposed  to  take  it  to  New  Orleans 
his  slaves  were  full  of  consternation.  "  Marse 
Ed,  ef  ye  go  on  d'boat  wid  dat-ah,  de  boat'll 
sink  wi'  yer.  Fore  d'Lord,  it  will ! "  For  some 
reason  it  did  not.  Here  is  a  genuine  Voodoo 
song,  given  me  by  Lafcadio  Hearn,  though 
what  the  words  mean  none  could  be  more 
ignorant  of  than  the  present  writer.  They  are 
rendered  phonetically  in  French. 
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PLANTER    AND  VOODOO 


And  another  phrase  :  "Ah  tingouai  ye,  Ah 
tingouai  ye,  Ah  ouai  ya,  Ah  ouai  ya,  Ah  tin- 
gouai ye,  Do  se  dan  go-do,  Ah  tingouai  ye," 
etc. 


SONGS  OF  WOODS  AND  WATERS. 

A  last  page  to  the  songs  of  the  chase  and 
of  the  boat.  The  circumstances  that  produced 
them  have  disappeared.  There  was  a  time, 
not  so  long  ago,  when  traveling  in  Louisiana 
was  done  almost  wholly  by  means  of  the 
paddle,  the  oar,  or  the  "  sweep."  Every  plan- 
tation had  its  river  or  bayou  front,  and  every 
planter  his  boat  and  skilled  crew  of  black 


oarsmen.  The  throb  of  their  song  measured 
the  sweep  of  the  oars,  and  as  their  bare  or 
turbaned  heads  and  shining  bodies,  naked  to 
the  waist,  bowed  forward  and  straightened 
back  in  ceaseless  alternation,  their  strong 
voices  chanted  the  praise  of  the  silent,  broad- 
hatted  master  who  sat  in  the  stern.  Now  and 
then  a  line  was  interjected  in  manly  boast  to 
their  own  brawn,  and  often  the  praise  of 
the  master  softened  off  into  tender  laudations 
of  the  charms  of  some  black  or  tawny  Zili6, 
'Zabette,  or  Zalli.  From  the  treasures  of  the 
old  chest  already  mentioned  comes  to  my 
hand,  from  the  last  century  most  likely,  on  a 
ragged  yellow  sheet  of  paper,  written  with  a 
green  ink,  one  of  these  old  songs.  It  would 
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take  up  much  room;  I  have  made  a  close 
translation  of  its  stanzas  : 


ROWERS  SONG. 

Sing,  lads  ;  our  master  bids  us  sing. 
For  master  cry  out  loud  and  strong. 
The  water  with  the  long  oar  strike. 
Sing,  lads,  and  let  us  haste  along. 

Tis  for  our  master  we  will  sing. 
We'll  sing  for  our  young  mistresses. 
And  sweethearts  we  must  not  forget  — 
Zoe,  Merente,  Zabelle,  Louise. 

Sing,  fellows,  for  our  own  true  loves. 
My  lottery  prize  !  Zo6,  my  belle  ! 
She's  like  a  wild  young  doe,  she  knows 
The  way  to  jump  and  dance  so  well! 


Black  diamonds  are  her  bright,  black  eyes, 
Her  teeth  and  lilies  are  alike. 
Sing,  fellows,  for  my  true  love,  and 
The  water  with  the  long  oar  strike. 

See  !  see  !  the  town  !   Hurrah  !  hurrah ! 
Master  returns  in  pleasant  mood. 
He's  going  to  treat  his  boys  all  'round. 
Hurrah !  hurrah  for  master  good  ! 

From  the  same  treasury  comes  a  hunting 
song.  Each  stanza  begins  and  ends  with  the 
loud  refrain  :  "Bomboula  !  bomboala  !  "  Some 
one  who  has  studied  African  tongues  may 
be  able  to  say  whether  this  word  is  one  with 
Bamboula,  the  name  of  the  dance  and  of  the 
drum  that  dominates  it.  Oula  seems  to  be  an 
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infinitive  termination  of  many  Congo  verbs, 
and  boula,  De  Lanzieres  says,  means  to  beat. 
However,  the  dark  hunters  of  a  hundred  years 
ago  knew,  and  between  their  outcries  of  the 
loud,  rumbling  word  sang,  in  this  song,  their 
mutual  exhortation  to  rise,  take  guns,  fill 
powder-horns,  load  up,  call  dogs,  make  haste 
and  be  off  to  the  woods  to  find  game  for 
master's  table  and  their  own  grosser  cuisi7ie  ; 
for  the  one,  deer,  squirrels,  rabbits,  birds ;  for 
the  other,  chat  ones  (raccoons),  that  make 
"  si  bon  gombo  "  (such  good  gumbo  !).  "  Don't 
fail  to  kill  them,  boys, —  and  the  tiger-cats  that 
eat  men ;  and  if  we  meet  a  bear,  we'll  van- 
quish him!  Bomboula !  bomboula!"  The 
lines  have  a  fine  African  ring  in  them,  but  — 
one  mustn't  print  everything. 

Another  song,  of  wood  and  water  both, 
though  only  the  water  is  mentioned,  I  have 
direct  from  former  Creole  negro  slaves.  It  is 
a  runaway's  song  of  defiance  addressed  to  the 
high  sheriff  Fleuriau  (Charles  Jean  Baptiste 
Fleuriau,  Alguazil  mayor),  a  Creole  of  the 
Cabildo  a  hundred  and  fifteen  years  ago.  At 
least  one  can  think  so,  for  the  name  is  not  to 
be  found  elsewhere. 


of  operations,  and  seeking  his  adventures  not 
so  far  from  the  hen-coop  and  pig-pen  as  rigid 
principles  would  have  dictated.  Now  that  he 
is  free,  he  is  willing  to  reveal  these  little  pleas- 
antries—  as  one  of  the  bygones  —  to  the  eager 
historian.  Much  nocturnal  prowling  was  done 
on  the  waters  of  the  deep,  forest-darkened 
bayous,  in  pirogues  (dug-outs).  For  secret 
signals'  to  accomplices  on  shore  they  resorted 
to  singing.  What  is  so  innocent  as  music ! 
The  words  were  in  some  African  tongue.  We 
have  one  of  these  songs  from  the  negroes  them- 
selves, with  their  own  translation  and  their 
own  assurance  that  the  translation  is  correct. 
The  words  have  a  very  Congo-ish  sound.  The 
Congo  tongue  knows  no  rj  but  the  fact  is  fa- 
miliar that  in  America  the  negro  interchanges 
the  sounds  of  r  and  /  as  readily  as  does  the 
Chinaman.  We  will  use  both  an  English  and 
a  French  spelling.  (De  Zab,  page  827.) 

The  whole  chant  consists  of  but  six  words 
besides  a  single  conjunction.  It  means,  its 
singers  avowed,  "  Out  from  under  the  trees 
our  boat  moves  into  the  open  water — bring 
us  large  game  and  small  game  !  "  De  zab 
sounds  like  des  arbs,  and  they  called  it  French, 


C'est  vrai  yi  pas  ca  -  pab'  pran  moin !  O 
In   -   deed  fo'   true   dey  can't  catch    me !  O 


2.  Yen  a  ein  counan  si  la  mer  )  „. 
C'est  vrai,  etc.  5  ±!is- 

2.  Dey  got*  one  schooner  out  at  sea  )  „  ■ 
Indeed  fo'  true,  etc.  (  ■ 


Sometimes  the  black  man  found  it  more 
convenient  not  to  run  away  himself,  but  to 
make  other  articles  of  property  seem  to  escape 
from  custody.  He  ventured  to  forage  on  his 
own  account,  retaining  his  cabin  as  a  base 


'  Dey  got "  is  a  vulgaris 


1  of  Louisiana  Creoles, 
into  English  of  the 


pas  ca  -  pab'  pran  moin ! 
true   dey     can't  catch  me  ! 


but  the  rest  they  claimed  as  good  "  Affykin." 
We  cannot  say.  We  are  sappers  and  miners 
in  this  quest,  not  philologists.  When  they 
come  on  behind,  if  they  ever  think  it  worth 
their  while  to  do  so,  the  interpretation  of  this 
strange  song  may  be  not  more  difficult  than 
that  of  the  famous  inscription  discovered  by 
Mr.  Pickwick.  But,  as  well  as  the  present 
writer  can  know,  all  that  have  been  given 
here  are  genuine  antiques. 

white  and  colored,  for  "There  is."    It  is  a  transfer 
French  idiom  II y  a. 
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Arr.  by  Miss  M.  L.  Bartlett. 


.  Quand  mo  'te      dans   grand  chi  -  min 
Mo    'man-de      quel   heure   li  y<5, 
i  Mo    'man-de      mou  -  choi'  ta-bac, 


Mo     con-  tri      nion  vie     pa  -  pa. 

Li       dit  moin    mi  -  di      pas  -  si.  , 

Li      don  moin   mou-  [Omit  ]      choi  Ma-dras. 


Prise    to  -  bac     jam  -  bette  a      cou-teau,      Taf  -  fia  doux  pas  -  se      ^  -  ~  -  

^^^^^^^ 


si  -  rop.        si      si  -  rop. 


NEC  PAS   CAPA'  MARCHE. 

Arr.  by  Miss  M.  L.  Bartlett. 


i  Neff  nas  ca  -  pa'  mar-che"  sans  ma  is  dans  poche,  c'est  pou  vo-le  poule. 
I'  MillltePpas  ca-pa'  mar-che  sans  la  corde  dans  poche,  c'est  pou  vo  e  choual. 
3.  mane  pas  ca   pa'  mar-che  sans  la'zen  dans  poche,  c'est  pou  vo-le  filles. 


A  fter  last  verse.. 


AH  !  SUZETTE. 

Arr.  by  Madame  L.  Lejeune. 

Ah !    Su-zette,  chere  a  -  mie, 


Ah !  Su-zette, 


Su-zette    to     vi  pas  chere. 


«  •  i  -*; 


lai  -  mein  mom. 
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canne   za  -  mie,  M'al  -  \i      fe  *    l'a'-zent,  chere  a  -  mie,         Pou'  po'  -  te    donne  toi 

zo,     za-mie,  Pou'...       it      l'a'-zent,  chere  a  -  mie,         Pou'  mo   bailie  Su -zette. 


POV  PITI   MOMZEL  ZIZI. 


#  mp 


Arr.  by  Mme.  L.  Lejeu 


,:s.:  j*.    ,:«^  j*. 


— t  — r       ^3-        ^  -J- 


gag-in  bo  -  bo,  bo  -  bo       Dans  so  pi  -  ti    ker  &     li.  1.  Cal-a- Ion  po  -  te  ma-drasse  Li  po- 

z.  D'amour  quand  pote  la  chaine.  Adieu, 


=t        3  rt  i 


igiigiigiiipi 


^t/-\P°?#ar  "J? ;  X'al  -  a  -  lon  PO  -  ^  ma  -  drasse 
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3.  Mais  li  t€  tant  cicane  moi, 
Pou'  li  te  quitt£  moin  youn  fois 
Mo  te  'blize"  pou  li  dire, 

Oui,  miche,  mo  oul6  rire. 
Oui  miche\  etc. 

4.  Zaut  tous  qu'ap'es  rire  moin  la.  bf 
Si  zaut  te  conne  Candjo  la, 

Qui  belle  facon  li  pou'  rire, 
Dje  pini  moin !  zaut  s're  dire, 
"  Oui,  miche1,"  etc. 

One  day  one  young  Creole  candio, 
Mo'  fineh  dan  sho  nuf  white  beau, 
Kip  all  de  time  meckin'  free  — 
"  Swithawt,  meek  merrie  wid  me." 
"Naw,  sah,  I  dawn't  want  meek  merrie, 
Naw,  sah,  I  dawn't  want  meek  merrie." 


I  go  teck  walk  in  wood  close  by ; 

But  Creole  tek'  sem  road,  and  try 
All  time,  all  time,  to  meek  free  — 
"Swithawt,  meek  merrie  wid  me." 

"  Naw,  sah,  I  dawn't  want  meek  merrie,  me. 

Naw,  sah,  I  dawn't  want  meek  merrie." 

But  him  slide  roun'  an'  roun'  dis  chile, 
Tell,  jis'  fo'  sheck  'im  off  lill  while, 

Me,  I  was  bleedze  fo'  say,  "  Shoo  ! 

If  I'll  meek  merrie  wid  you? 
O,  yass,  I  ziss  leave  meek  merrie,  me; 
Yass,  seh,  I  ziss  leave  meek  merrie." 

You-alls  w'at  laugh  at  me  so  well, 

I  wish  you'd  knowed  dat  Creole  swell, 

Wid  all  'is  swit,  smilin'  trick'. 

'Pon  my  soul !  you'd  done  say,  quick, 
"  O,  yass,  I  ziss  leave  meek  merrie,  me ; 
Yass,  seh,  I  ziss  leave  meek  merrie." 


d£  zab. 


Arr.  by  Miss  M. 


koo-noo  wi  wi,  Koo-noo 
kou-nou  ouaie,  ouaie,  Kou-nou 


wi       wi      wi      wi,     Koo-noo  wi      wi      wi      wi,    Koo-noo   wi      wi     wi    mom  -  zah   Mom- 

ouaie,  ouaie,  ouaie,  ouaie,  Kounou  ouaie,  ouaie,  ouaie,  ouaie.  Kounou  ouaie,  ouaie,  ouaie,  mom-za   Mom- 
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COMPENSA  TION. 


George  W.  Cable. 


COMPENSATION. 

IN  that  new  world  toward  which  our  feet  are  set, 
Shall  we  find  aught  to  make  our  hearts  forget 
Earth's  homely  joys  and  her  bright  hours  of  bliss  ? 
Has  heaven  a  spell  divine  enough  for  this? 
For  who  the  pleasure  of  the  spring  shall  tell, 
When  on  the  leafless  stalk  the  brown  buds  swell, 
When  the  grass  brightens  and  the  days  grow  long, 
And  little  birds  break  out  in  rippling  song  ? 

O  sweet  the  dropping  eve,  the  blush  of  morn, 

The  starlit  sky,  the  rustling  fields  of  corn, 

The  soft  airs  blowing  from  the  freshening  seas, 

The  sunflecked  shadow  of  the  stately  trees, 

The  mellow  thunder  and  the  lulling  rain, 

The  warm,  delicious,  happy  summer  rain, 

When  the  grass  brightens  and  the  days  grow  long, 

And  little  birds  break  out  in  rippling  song ! 

O  beauty  manifold,  from  morn  till  night, 

Dawn's  flush,  noon's  blaze  and  sunset's  tender  light! 

O  fair,  familiar  features,  changes  sweet 

Of  her  revolving  seasons,  storm  and  sleet 

And  golden  calm,  as  slow  she  wheels  through  space, 

From  snow  to  roses, —  and  how  dear  her  face, 

When  the  grass  brightens,  when  the  days  grow  long, 

And  little  birds  break  out  in  rippling  song ! 

O  happy  earth !    O  home  so  well  beloved ! 
What  recompense  have  we,  from  thee  removed? 
One  hope  we  have  that  overtops  the  whole, — 
The  hope  of  finding  every  vanished  soul, 
We  love  and  long  for  daily,  and  for  this_ 
Gladly  we  turn  from  thee,  and  all  thy  bliss, 
Even  at  thy  loveliest,  when  the  days  are  long, 
And  little  birds  break  out  in  rippling  song. 


Celia  Thaxter. 


Little  EvV»  Birthday 

ATTAINMENT  of  the  ripe  old  age 
of  ninety  by  Mrs.  Cokdblu  How- 
ard  MacDonald,  of  Belmont,  Mass., 
the  most  noted  of  the  original  little 
Evas  of  the  stage,  links  interestingly 
contemporary  America  with  the 
pre-Civll  War  theatre.  Habiubt 
Bbkchbr  StowVs  famous  work  was 
so  promptly  recognized  by  adapters 
for  the  stage  as  dramatic  material 
that  was  sure-fire  In  its  comedy, 
pathos  and  sensational  appeal  to 
the  popular  heart  that  within  three 
years  of  the  appearance  of  the  tale 
in  book  form  It  had  been  worked 
over  in  twenty  different  dramatic 
forms  and  made  a  hit  in  Europe  as 
well  as  America, 

The  theatre  In  the  United  States 
had  to  surmount  a  formidable  ob- 
stacle in  the  opposition  of  many 
evangelical  Christians,  and  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin  was  the  first  of  a  series 
that  broke  down  prejudice  and  lured 
inside  theatre  doors  thousands  that 
would  never  have  permitted  them- 
selves to  view  another  play.  The 
Old  Homestead  bad  a  similar  draw- 
ing power  in  later  days.  T'ae  "Tom 
show"  became  an  American  institu- 
•ally 


to  the  utmost  iS  gtve  realism  to 
Eliza's  escape  over  the  ice.  For 
comedy  there  were  Marks  the  law- 
yer, Topsy  and  Aunt  Ophelia;  for 
pathos  Uncus  Tom  and  little  Eva, 
with  the  latter  the  surest  tear-pro- 
ducer among  the  unsophisticated 
that  the  American  theatre  ever 
knew.  Unclb  Tom  was  sound  drama, 
too.  In  the  pre-movie  age  the  regu- 
lar round  of  Tom  shows  among  the 
Main  Street  Opera  Houses  that  dot- 
ted the  land  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  opened  realms  of  emo- 
tional make-believe  to  millions  who 
never  saw  another  dramatic  repre- 
sentation. 

Mrs.  MacDonald  is  unique  in  an- 
other thing,  too.  Embarking  on  her 
dramatic  career  at  four,  with  Lin- 
coln among  the  countless  admirers 
of  her  childish  art,  she  made  at 
twelve  a  farewell  appearance  that 
stuck,  with  only  a  single  fleeting 
return  to  the  boards  to  appear  at 


^ht,  Pally 
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Stories 

of  the  Day 

Patriarchal  Negro  In 
Busy  Loop  is  Symbol 
of  Another  Era 

BY  WILLIAM  F.  M'DERMOTT. 

(Mr.  McDermott  is  conducting* 
this  column  during  the  absence  of 
John  Craig.) 

We  stood  at  the  Washington* 
Michigan  corner  of  the  Public  Li- 
brary, waiting  for  a  West  Side 
bus,  when  we  saw  a  character 
that  might  have  stepped  out  of 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.  Here  was  an 
aged,  patriarchal  Negro,  with 
white  thatch  and  beard,  lace 
deeply  lined  and  rather  sorrowful 
looking,  leaning  on  a  cane. 

We  struck  up  an  acquaintance. 
"Howdy,  Uncle,"  we  said. 
"Howdy,  massa,"  he  replied  with 
a  friendly  smile. 

We  asked  him  about  himself. 
He  seemed  pleased. 

"I'm  just  100  years  old,"  he 
said.  Then  seeming  to  anticipate 
our  next  question  he  went  on: 
"Yes,  I  was  born  in  slavery  and 
was  a  young  man  when  Lincoln 
freed  us." 

"Do  you  live  around  these 
parts?" 

Just  Call  Me  'Dad.' 
"Yes,  massa,  I  do.  Out  in  Rob- 
bins,  111.  You  know,  it's  a  town 
where  only  colored  folks  live.  It'* 
nice  out  there.  But  don't  call  me 
Uncle.  All  the  folks  out  home 
I  call  me  'Dad.'  I  like  it." 
j  He  had  made  the  journey  into 
'  the  city  alone  on  some  business. 
!  He  doesn't  get  a  pension,  at  least 
j  that  was  the  impression  that  we 
jgot,  but  makes  his  living  or  at 
J  least  a  part  of  it  by  working  on 
I  a  chicken  farm. 

"My  boss  has  seven  lots  given 
1  over  to  chicken-raising,  and  I  help 
him,"  "Dad"  went  on.  "You  see, 
I  used  to  help  raise  chickens  back 
in  the  old  slavery  days,  and  I  can 
do  it  now  because  chickens 
haven't  changed  much. 


"I  hear  they  have  a  lot  of  new- 
fangled ideas  about  chicken  rais- 
ing, but  to  me  a  chicken  Hs  * 
chicken,  the  same  yesterday,  to- 
day and  always.  You  feed  'em  and 
they  lay  the  eggs.  Then  when 
you're  hungry  you  just  grab  one 
and  sling  him  into  the  pot  or 
skillet.  But  he  sure  it's  your  own 
1  chicken  that  you  nab." 

The  venerable  gentleman's 
name  is  Goldsby. 

Folks  Are  Too  Busy. 

"I  took  my  massa's  name  and 
I've  had  it  ever  since,"  he  said. 
"He  had  a  big  cotton  plantation 
down  in  Dallas  County,  Alabama, 
where  I  was  born.  I  was  never 
anybody  else's  slave  until  we  were 
set  free.    He  treated  me  fine." 

"What  do  you  think  of  things 
nowadays?"  we  asked. 

"Folks  are  nice,  but  they're  too 
busy.  We  used  to  have  such  good 
times,  you  know,  in  the  evening 
by  the  moonlight,  with  banjos 
ringing  and  people  singing.  Get 
this  war  over  and  then  slow 
down,  I'say." 

Then  we  watched  him  gingerly 
look  out  for  traffic  and  then  wend 
his  way,  leaning  heavily  on  his 
cane,  toward  the  sidewalk.  He 
looked  like  Old  Black  Joe  come 
to  life  again  right  in  the  Loop 
on  a  busy' day. 

Ox-Cart  Days  to  Now. 
Then  as  our  bus  rolled  along 
we  recalled  that  the  period  of  this 
one  man's  life  spanned  almost 
two  thirds  of  that  of  the  United 
States.  He  was  "born  in  the  ox- 
cart days  and  has  seen  the  great- 
est transformation,  of  living  con- 
ditions, ideas  and  traditions  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  The 
world  changed  more  in  the  cen- 
tury of  his  life  than  it  did  in  the 
preceding  thousand  years.  Men 
still  lived  when  he  was  born  who 
had  fought  in  the  Revolutionary 
War. 

A  changed  world,  but  a  change- 
less "Dad"  Goldsby,  a  gentleman 
100  years  old,  kind  and  patient, 
frail  but  self-reliant,  cordial  to 
strangers  as  well  as  friends.  We 
wish  we  could  see  him  every  day. 


c- 
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In  modern  Britain, 
stories  of  slavery 

Immigrant  workers  beaten,  raped 


By  Ray  Moseley 

Tribune  Staff  Writer 

LONDON— Slavery,  or  some- 
thing akin  to  it,  is  being  practiced 
in  late  20th  Century  Britain  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  government. 

Impoverished  women,  and  a  few 
men,  from  Third  World  countries, 
hired  as  household  servants  by 
well-to-do  foreigners  and  Britons, 
are  brought  to  Britain  and  some- 
times kept  in  bondage  behind 
locked  doors.  They  are  subject  to 
beatings,  verbal  abuse  and  some- 
times rape  by  their  employers. 

Many  are  not  given  enough  food 
and  some  are  denied  the  wages 
they  were  promised.  They  may  be 
made  to  sleep  on  the  floor,  and  to 
work  virtually  around  the  clock, 
with  no  days  off  for  years  at  a 
stretch.  Some  are  denied  medical 
attention  when  they  fall  ill. 

Since  1979,  the  British  govern- 
ment has  denied  them  the  right  to 
change  employers.  If  they  run 
away  and  are  caught  by  police, 
they  are  subject  to  deportation. 

The  employers  are  mostly  from 
Persian  Gulf  states  and  Africa, 
but  also  include  Europeans.  They 
are  rarely  prosecuted. 

Kalayaan,  a  private  watchdog 
group,  says  it  has  documented 
1,700  cases  of  abuse  since  1989.  It 
estimates  that  about  4,500  abused 
domestic  workers  are  living  in 
Britain. 

Anti-Slavery  International,  for- 
med in  London  in  1839,  believes, 
as  does  Kalayaan,  that  many  of 
the  cases  of  abuse  fit  accepted  def- 
initions of  slavery.  In  testimony  to 
the  United  Nations,  it  has  accused 
the  Home  Office  of  supporting 
slavery,  even  if  inadvertently. 

The  government  admits  abuses 
take  place.  But  it  has  rejected  de- 
mands that  the  servants  be  al- 
lowed to  change  employers.  The 
most  recent  refusal  came  last 
week. 

"Our  proposals  did  not  go  down 
at  all  well  with  this  government," 
said  Lord  Hylton,  one  of  two 
members  of  Parliament  who 
headed  a  delegation  that  met  with 
the  Home  Office.  He  said  the  con- 


ditions under  which  the  servants 
are  employed  "certainly  can  be 
called  quasislavery." 

The  case  of  Alice,  38,  a  Filipina 
mother  of  three,  is  in  many  ways 
typical  of  those  the  human  rights 
groups  are  trying  to  bring  to  offi- 
cial attention.  Alice  is  not  her  real 
name;  she  is  living  underground 
and  almost  certainly  would  be  de- 
ported if  she  were  identified. 

Occasionally  weeping,  Alice  told 
of  going  to  work  in  1988  for  one  of 
the  ruling  families  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  sheikdom  of  Dubai.  Her  job 
was  to  look  after  the  family's  four 
small  children,  and  she  was  not 
allowed  outside  the  house. 

"The  children  would  spit  at  you,  j 
and  throw  food  at  you,  and  their 
parents  didn't  mind,"  she  said. 

Alice  said  the  servants  were  for- 
bidden to  speak  to  anyone  outside 
the  household.  A  Mauritian 
woman,  she  said,  made  the  mis- 
take of  talking  to  the  family's  In- 
dian driver,  and  their  employer 
beat  her  with  a  horsewhip. 

"I  was  always  trembling  and  ! 
nervous,"  Alice  said.  "I  was  afraid 
that  maybe  if  I  made  a  little  mis- 
take they  would  put  me  in  jail." 

Alice  said  the  employer  made 
the  Mauritian  his  mistress.  Alice 
shared  a  bedroom  with  her  and 
two  other  women,  and  the  employ- 
er often  would  enter  the  room  at  4 
a.m.  and  have  sex  with  his  mis- 
tress in  front  of  the  other  women, 
she  said. 

In  1990,  when  the  family  came  to 
England  on  vacation,  Alice  said 
she  saw  her  chance  to  escape.  She 
and  another  servant  enlisted  the 
help  of  the  family's  English  driver, 
but  their  employer  discovered 
their  plans  to  flee  and  put  the 
women  in  a  locked  house  with 
barred  windows,  she  said. 

The  driver,  she  said,  called  the 
police,  who  forced  the  employer  to 
give  the  women  their  passports. 
Alice  and  her  friend  fled. 

Since  then  Alice  has  worked  il- 
legally in  several  households.  She 
said  her  husband,  who  still  lives 
in  the  Philippines,  is  unemployed 
and  her  children  would  starve  if 

See  Slavery,  Page  18 
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she  stopped  working  in  England 

and  returned  home. 

Until  1979,  overseas  domestic 
servants  could  get  work  permits 
in  Britain  and  could  change  em- 
ployers. But  one  of  Margaret 
Thatcher's  first  acts  when  she  he- 
came  prime  minister  was  to  abol- 
ish work  permits  for  unskilled 
labor. 

However,  the  Home  Office,  in  a 
concession  outside  its  normal 
rules,  agreed  that  overseas  na- 
tionals and  Britons  could  bring  in 
their  own  domestic  workers, 
usually  for  periods  of  six  to  12 
months  that  could  be  renewed. 
But  the  workers  could  not  change 
jobs. 

"It  is  a  system  of  tied  labor, 
something  we  have  never  had  in 
this  country,"  said  Judith  Ka- 
zantzis,  Vice  chairman  of 
Kalayaan.  "Workers  are  brought 
in  like  baggage,  and  employers 
feel  that  they  can  do  as  they  wish. 
The  Foreign  Office  "wants  to  en- 
courage rich  overseas  nationals  to 
reside  here,  and  this  government 
will  not  step  in  to  protect  these 
vulnerable  people." 

Kazantzis  said  one  woman  em- 
ployer, angry  with  her  servant, 
pressed  a  hot  iron  against  her 
arm.  Others,  she  said,  had  their 
hair  pulled,  were  pushed  down 
stairs  or  beaten.  One  woman  was 
so  starved  she  escaped  by  crawl- 
ing through  a  cat  flap  in  a  door. 

Kalayaan— which  takes  its  name 
from  the  Tagalog  word  for  free- 
dom—was set  up  to  help  Filipino 
workers  in  England,  so  most  of 
the  abuse  victims  it  sees  are  from 
the  Philippines.  But  Kazantzis 


said  victims  include  Indians, 
Nepalese,  Sri  Lankans,  Africans 
and  Latin  Americans.  She  said 
British,  German,  French  and 
Greek  families  have  been  among 
those  commiting  abuses. 

About  160  members  of  Parlia- 
ment have  signed  a  motion  calling 
for  servants  to  be  given  the  right 
to  change  jobs.  Lord  Hylton  and 
Dudley  Fishburn,  a  fellow  Con- 
servative in  Parliament,  led  a  del- 
egation to  the  Home  Office  last 
week  to  urge  that  change. 

Hylton  said  they  met  a  point- 
blank  refusal:  "We  then  asked  if 
the  Home  Office  could  produce  its 
own  suggestions  for  safeguards 
for  these  women,  but  they  did  not 
seem  to  have  alternative  sug- 
gestions to  make." 

Hylton  said  officials  argued  that 
abused  servants  could  seek  reme- 
dy in  British  courts.  But  he  said 
women  who  are  kept  locked  in 
houses  cannot  bring  lawsuits,  and 
if  they  run  away  and  then  try  to 
sue  they  can  be  deported. 

One  of  the  most  publicized  cases 
in  London  involved  Laxmi  Swami, 
a  poor  Indian  mother  of  six  who 
worked  for  two  Kuwaiti  prin- 
cesses in  the  1980s  but  escaped. 

Swami  said  she  was  beaten  al- 
most daily  with  a  broomstick,  a 
knotted  electrical  cord  or  a  hor- 
sewhip. She  said  the  princesses, 
Faria  and  Simiya  al-Sabah,  half- 
sisters  of  the  Emir  of  Kuwait,  also 
yanked  out  two  of  her  gold  teeth. 

She  said  she  was  denied  food  for 
up  to  three  days  at  a  time  and 
rarely  was  allowed  to  sleep  more 
than  two  hours  a  night. 

The  two  sisters  admitted  most  of 
the  charges,  and  were  given  sus- 
pended sentences.  In  a  separate 
civil  action,  they  were  required  to 
pay  Swami  $450,000  in  damages. 
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Joan  Brady's  slave  grandfather,  hated 
by  his  son,  becomes  a  hero  in  her  novel 


By  Norma  Libman 

Special  to  the  Tribune 

Joan  Brady  grew  up  hearing  a 
strange  story  about  her 
grandfather,  who  had  died 
before  she  was  born.  Her 
father  would  tell  stories 
about  his  own  father  and  "what 
was  strongest,"  she  says,  "was  his 
hatred  of  his  father,  who 
eventually  became  the  hero  of  my 
book." 

Brady's  book,  "Theory  of  War" 
(Fawcett,  $11),  a  novel  based  on 
the  life  of  her  grandfather,  was 
the  first  book  written  by  a  woman 
to  win  the  British  Whitbread 
Book  of  the  Year  Award. 

Brady,  54,  who  received  the 
award  in  January  1994,  says:  "You 
know,  children  are  so  queer.  They 
just  lie  there  and  take  it  all  in. 
Grandfather  was  a  slave.  What 
difference  does  it  make?  That  was 
ancient  history." 

Neither  her  sister  nor  her 
brother  developed  an  interest  in 
the  story,  Brady  says,  but  she 
eventually  became  intrigued  by 
the  fact  that  her  grandfather,  a 
white  man,  had  been  a  slave  as  a 
child.  Her  interest  led  her  to  do 
some  investigating,  and  she 
learned  that  the  selling  of  children 
for  slavery  just  after  the  Civil  War 
was  "fairly  widespread." 

"There  had  to  have  been  a  lot  of 
these  children,"  she  says,  "partly 
because  of  the  times.  There  were 
these  veterans,  and  there  was  no 
veterans'  program  after  the  Civil 
War,  and  there  was  a  bad 
depression.  There  were  an  awful 
lot  of  children  that  nobody  could 
feed.  At  the  same  time,  there  was 
a  real  need  for  the  kind  of  farm 
labor  that  children  were  very 
good  at  providing— small,  quick 
hands  that  could  weed  between 
the  rows.  It  was  a  real  supply  and 
demand." 

Brady  says  we  have  a  hard  time 
railing  it  slavery  when  the  faces 
are  white. 

"Yet,  plainly,  many  people, 
including  the  people  who  got  my 
grandfather,  considered  these 
children  a  species  apart,  more  to 
be  considered  with  the  animals 
than  with  the  families,"  she  says. 

She  also  points  out  that  slavery 
is  as  old  as  mankind  and  that, 
historically,  many  white  people 


have  been  slaves.  The  Jews  were 
slaves  in  Egypt;  the  Greeks  kept 
slaves;  and,  later,  the  Greeks  were 
slaves  of  the  Romans. 

"People  take  this  [book]  as 
literal,"  says  Brady,  "and  I'm 
flattered."  But  the  truth  is,  she 
says,  although  she  wanted  to  do  it 
as  non-fictton,  she  was  not  able  to 
get  enough  information,  so  most 
of  the  book  is  fiction.  All  she 
knows  is  that  her  grandfather  was 
sold,  as  were  many  children  at  the 
time,  and  that  her  father  and  his 
siblings  hated  their  father 
intensely.  The  only  facts  to 
explain  this  hatred  could  fit  in 
about  two  pages  of  the  book,  she 
says.  The  rest  is  pure  fiction. 

Brady  began  as  a  ballerina, 
working  first  in  the  San  Francisco 
Ballet,  then  with  George 
Balanchine  and  the  New  York 
City  Ballet. 

"I  went  into  dancing  and  stuck 
with  it,"  she  says,  "because  I  was 
built  right  and  I  had  the  right 
athletic  approach  to  it,  I  also  had 
the  ability  to  work  hard.  For  me 
this  became  a  kind  of  a  refuge 
because  the  home  life  was  a  little 
on  the  wild  side. 

"My  father's  reaction  to  his 
father's  enormous  control  was,  I 
think,  emotional  spillage.  So  I 
needed  control.  I  wanted 
something  that  told  me  where  the 
boundaries  were,  how  I  could 
function.  And  dance  certainly 
does  that.  It's  a  tough  business 
and  a  consistent  world. 

"This  was  very  valuable  to  me, 
but  by  the  time  I  was  20  I  was 
getting  interested  in  the  big 
questions:  What  does  it  all  mean? 
Why  am  I  here? 

"If  you're  dancing,  you  just 
don't  have  the  energy  for  that 
Those  things  have  to  be  put  aside. 
Batemchine  was  completely 
uninterested  in  why  you  do 
things— just  do  it." 

So  Brady  went  to  school  at 
Columbia  University  and  got  a 
degree  in  philosophy.  She  married 
while  in  school  and  was  pregnant 
when  she  graduated. 

The  man  she  married  had  been 
her  mother's  lover  many  years 
before  and  was  now  a  family 
friend. 

"He  was  an  extraordinarily 
attractive  guy,"  Brady  says, 
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Author  Joan  Brady  signs  copies 
of  her  book  about  her 
grandfather,  a  white  slave. 


though  32  years  older. 

"My  mother  was  horrified  and,  I 
think,  with  some  reason.  But  at 
the  time  it  seemed  fine  and  I  was 
lucky.  I  had  a  very  happy 
marriage.  Everything  was  against 
it,  but  it  just  turned  out  to  work." 

Her  husband,  the  late  Dexter 
Masters,  was  a  writer  and  an 
editor.  They  went  to  live  in 
England  in  1966  right  after  their 
son  was  born  because  they 
thought  it  would  be  a  better  place 
to  raise  their  child. 

For  years  she  did  "the  sort  of 
wifely  things,"  she  says,  including 
typing  manuscripts  and  studying 
mathematics  in  her  spare  time. 
Now,  in  fact,  she's  an 
undergraduate  again,  studying 
physics,  partly  for  a  book  she's 
writing  and  also  as  a  break,  as 
she  describes  it,  from  the 
"emotional  charge  of  writing 
fiction." 

From  writing  the  book,  Brady 
says,  she  learned  how  deeply 
people  affect  each  other  and  how 
broadly  you  have  to  approach 
anyone  to  get  a  grasp  of  what's 
inside. 

"Inside  this  guy  [her 
grandfather]  was  somebody  with 
some  real  warmth  and  some  real 
passion  who  loved  his  children,  I 
think  loved  them  desperately,  and 
was  willing  to  sacrifice  himself  for 
them.  But,  somehow  or  other,  he 
couldn't  touch  them.  And  they  all 
hated  him." 

At  the  close  of  her  grandfather's 
life,  Brady  says,  "he  sought  out 
his  family  and  found  he  had  two 
brothers  and  supported  them  for 
the  rest  of  his  life.  He  became  a 
preacher.  He  had  land  which  he 
worked,  and  he  was  the  first 
person  to  grow  soft  fruit  in 
Washington  state.  He  was  an 
extremely  intelligent  guy  and  was 
much-loved  by  his  congregation. 
He  was  apparently  much  better 
outside  the  family  than  within  it." 


A  Hand  That  Touched  a  Hand  That  Touched  Lincoln's 

An  interracial  friendship  from  the  Civil  War  becomes  part  of  a  family's  heritage. 


PINK  AND  SAY 

Written  and  illustrated  by  Patricia  Polacco. 
Unpaged.  New  York:  ■ 
Philomel  Books.  Ji  5.95. 

(Ages 5 to 9)  ■  ...  ' 


.  By  Henry  Mayer 

FAMILY  stories  offer  children  some  of  their  first 
—  and  most  memorable  —  history  lessons,  and 
the  writer-illustrator  Patricia  Polacco  has  built 
a  substantial  body  of  work,  upon  this  insight. 
Many  of  her  books  grew  out  of  treasured  folklore 
shared  by  her  Russian'maternal  grandmother:  For  her 
newest,  work,- "Pink  and  Say,"  however,  Ms.  Polacco 
has  turned  to  her  f ather's  side  of  the  family  for  a  deeply 
moving  story  from  the  American  Civil  War  that  chron- 
icles the  battlefield  rescue  of  her  great-great-grand- 
father and-memorializes.the  black  soldier  whose  gift  of 
friendship  cost  him  his  life.  ■  *  "". 

Sheldon  Russell  Curtis,  nicknamed  Say,  was  a  15- 
year-old  flag  bearer  in  an  Ohio  regiment  who  had  been 
left  for  dead  in  a  blood-soaked  Georgia  pasture.  He  was 
found  by  Pinkus  Aylee,  a  young  btuecoat  with  skin  "the 
color  of  polished  mahogany,"  who  carried  his  wounded 
comrade  over  difficult  terrain  for  many  days  until  they 
reached  Pink's  old  plantation.  - 

Ms.  Polacco's  bold  illustrations  convey  the  arduous 
rescue  with  both  drama  and  tenderness.  We  stay  low  to 
the  ground  with  the  boys,  feel  the  weight  of  Say's  limp 
body  on  Pink's  shoulders  and  wince  as  Pink  clutches  at 
grass  and  rocks  with  one  hand  while  keeping  Say's 
chest  firmly  grasped  in  the  other. 

Once  home,  Say  is  nursed  back  to  health  by  Pink's 

Henry  Mayer,  the  author  of  "A  Son  of  Thunder:  Patrick 
Henry  and  the  American  Republic,"  is  completing  a 
biography  of  the  abolitionist  William  Lloyd  Garrison. 


mother,  Moe  Moe  Bay,  as  the  illustrations  become  lyri- 
cal, even  sentimental,  and  the  boys  learn  something  of 
each  other's  histories.  Pink  reads  aloud  from  the  Bible, 
while  Say,  ashamed  of  his  illiteracy,  counters  with  the 
information  that  he  shook  the  hand  of  Abraham-Lincoln 


Illustration  by  Patricia  Polacco  from  "Pink  and  Say. 


when  the  President  inspected  his  unit  before  the  Battl<; 
of  Bull  Run.  The  hands  motif  in  the  illustrations  henr 
reaches  a  marvelous  intensity  as  the  talismanic  hand 
shake  is  shared  three  ways  over  the  Scriptures. 

To  his  mother's  sorrow,  Pink  insists  on  going  bacl 
to  the  war  ("It's  my  fight"),  while  Say,  who 
deserted  his  unit  and  wanted  only  to  go  home i 
gains  fortitude  from  Pink  and  his  mothe: 
("Ain't  it  yours,  too?'").  The  youngsters  am 
captured,,  however,  by  Confederate  maraud 
ers,  who  send  them  to  Andersonville  Prison 
where  —  after  a  heartbreaking  final  handclas] 
—  Pink,  is  executed.  Say  survives  the  ban 
barous  conditions  and  tells  the  story  to  hi>i 
daughter.  We  see  the  author  as  a  little  girl,  sun 
rounded  by  family  photographs,  hearing  th<i 
story  from  her  own  father  and  touching  thu 
hand  that  touched  the  hand  that,  touched  thu 
hand  of  someone  who  touched  the  hand  of  botl! 
Pink  and  Lincoln.     »  •  .    •  . 

-The  story  is  told  primarily  in  the  first-peri 
son  colloquial  style  "of  her  great-great-grandi 
father,  though  the  author  has  interpolated 
unobtrusively  for  the  most  part,  a  fair  amouni 
of  up-to-date  information  about  black  famihl 
life  in  slavery.  Ms.  Polacco  has  addressed  thu 
theme  of- interracial  friendship  in  previous 
books  with  heartfelt  sentiment,  but  "Pink 
Say"  has  a  resonance  that  these  contemporary 
stories  lack.  It  is  rare  to  find  a  children's  bool, 
that  deals  so  richly,  yet  gently,  with  the  sobe, 
themes  of  slavery  and  freedom,  martyrdom 
and  historical  memory.  Ms.  Polacco  has  con* 
ceived  the  book  as  her  family's  tribute  tffl 
Pinkus  Aylee,  who  left  no  descendants,  and  hejt 
work  remembers  him  as  profoundly  as  Saint 
Gaudens's  famous  memorial  to  the  black  sol' 
diers  of  the  Massachusetts  54th  Regiment  iii 
Boston,  yet  without  losing  the  modesty  anm 
humanity  of  a  tale  shared  in  the  family.  [ 


Many  Rivers  to  Cross 

A  historical  novel  follows  five  generations  of  a  black  family  descended  from  a  sla^ 


THE  GLORY  FIELD 

By  Walter  Dean  Myers. 
375  pp.  New  York: 
Scholastic.  $14.95. 
(Ages  12  and  up) 


By  Kenneth  C.  Davis 

OPENING  this  episodic  historical  novel  effec- 
|  tively  with  a  scene  of  11-year-old  Muhammad 
Bilal  bound  in  chains  on  a  slave  ship,  Walter 
Dean  Myers  has  set  an  ambitious  course.  An 
award-winning  writer  whose  previous  books  include  the 
Newbery  Honor  novels  "Scorpions"  and  "Somewhere  in 
the  Darkness,"  as  well  as  "Now  Is  Your  Time  "  a 
nonfiction  history  of  African-Americans,  Mr.  Myers 
attempts  to  consolidate  nearly  200  years  of  history  into 
one  family's  story  in  "The  Glory  Field." 

In  five  segments,  set  apart  by  approximately  30- 
year  intervals,  Mr.  Myers  traces  several  generations  of 
the  Lewis  family,  descendants  of  that  African  boy  who 

Kenneth  C.  Davis  is  the  author  of  "Don't  Know  Much 
About  History."  He  is  currently  writing  "Don't  Know 
Much  About  the  Civil  War." 
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was  taken  to  Live  Oaks,  a  plantation  in  coastal  South 
Carolina.  The  first  episode,  set  during  the  Civil  War 
offers  a  glimpse  of  plantation  life,  then  follows  three 
slaves  attempting  to  escape  as  Union  troops  draw  near 
The  second  piece  is  set  in  1900,  with  the  descend- 
ants of  those  slaves  (who  took  their  former  master's 
name)  living  uneasily  with  their  white  neighbors  try- 
ing to  buy  the  land  their  ancestors  once  worked  as 
slaves  and  contending  with  racist  thugs.  The  next  jump 
is  to  Depression-era  Chicago.  We  meet  16-year-old 
Luvenia  Lewis,  who  wants  to  attend  the  University  of 
Chicago  and  is  willing  to  work  two  jobs  to  get  there 
Drawn  to  the  friendly  daughter  of  her  white  boss  she 
suffers  as  a  result  of  the  thoughtless  girl's  whim 

Returning  to  South  Carolina  in  1964,  the  fourth 
episode  observes  the  struggle  for  civil  rights  through 
the  eyes  of  Tommy  Lewis.  Offered  a  basketball  scholar- 
ship and  the  chance  to  become  the  first  black  student  to 
attend  the  state  university,  Tommy  is  forced  to  choose 
between  opportunity  and  activism.  And  finally,  the  saga 
is  brought  to  present-day  New  York  and  Malcolm 
Lewis.  An  aspiring  musician,  Malcolm  must  get  his 
crack-addicted  cousin,  Shep,  to  the  Lewis  family  re- 
union in  South  Carolina.  The  family  is  gathering  for  a 
last  time  before  the  Lewis  lands  are  sold  to  a  resort 
developer  (a  golf  resort,  not  a  Disney  theme  park). 
At  best,  the  stories  ring  true,  and  as  a  broad 


overview,  this  fictional  format  works.  Mr.  Myers's  use 
of  dialect  and  colloquial  language  seems  appropriate  to 
time  and  place.  None  of  it  is  prettified.  We  see  danger- 
ous Southern  sheriffs,  Depression-era  rent  parties 
whites-only  lunch  counters  and  the  degradation  of  a 
homeless  shelter.  Bringing  history  to  life  through 
stories  of  ordinary  people  is  a  valuable  device. 

That  said,  such  a  big  bite  may  be  more  than  can  be 
chewed  in  one  book.  The  worthy  effort  proves  perhaps 
too  ambitious.  The  pieces  work  best  when  a  single 
character  emerges  as  a  clear  focal  point,  as  in  the  story 
of  Tommy  Lewis,  the  basketball  player  forced  to- 
chqose  between  principle  and  a  real  opportunity.  But 
over  all,  the  compression  demanded  allows  insufficient 
time  for  the  fleshing  out  that  would  make  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Lewis  family  more  than  just  ciphers. 

There  are  interesting  people  here.  But  it  is  some- 
times difficult  to  know  enough  to  feel  an  emotional  link  ; 
to  them.  Or,  when  we  do  care,  we're  left  wondering.  As 
the  escaped  slaves  march  off  with  the  Union  Army,  for 
instance,  the  reader  longs  for  the  rest  of  this  particular 
story  (even  though  the  fate  of  these  characters  is 
mentioned  in  a  later  chapter). 

Maybe  what  Walter  Dean  Myers  has  in  "The  Glory 
Field"  is  the  seed  for  several  separate  novels,  or  a 
longer  book  that  would  allow  more  time  to  know  all  of 
the  Lewises.  It  worked  for  Alex  Haley.  □ 


Ex-slave's 
generosity 
lives  on 

Associated  Press 

YELLOW  SPRINGS, 
?]"°  ~  ^en  it  comes  to 
holiday  baking,  the  widows  of 
this  southwest  Ohio  commu- 
nity know  that  where  there  is 
*  will,  there  is  a  way. 

A  tradition  started  100 
years  ago  by  an  ex-slave  en- 
sures the  women  receive  free 
flour  forsakes  and  other 
goodies  for  the  holidays 

Wheeling  Gaunt,  a  black 
man  who  bought  himself 
from  a  Kentucky  slave  owner 
and  then  amassed  property 

ScnKg?-in,0hi0  in  the 
1860s,  believed  widows  —  no 
matter  their  financial  status 
~  should  be  able  to  bake 
during  the  holidays.  * 

So  he  stipulated  in  his  will 
that  every  widow  in  the  com- 
munity get  a  sack  of  flour  on 
Christmas  Eve.  And  every 
December  since  Gaunt's 
death  ,n  1894,  the  women 
have  benefited. 
.  In  the  1970s,  village  offi- 
cials sweetened  the  pot  with 
sugar.  This  year,  125  widows 
received  10  pounds  of  flour 
and  10  pounds  of  sugar 
The  cost  is  about  $700, 

E?i  P  Abh(?.  WOrks  employees 
MulkeApplin  and  Kelley  Fox 
who  delivered  the  goods,  said 
the  smiles  they  got  were 
worth  100  times  that  much 

Susie  Mae  Harrington,  84 
welcomed  the  two.  "I'm  no 
longer  able  to  do  much  in  the 
kitchen,  but  I  promise  I'll  put 
these  to  good  use." 


The  War  Between  the  Women 

What  Southern  women,  black  and  white,  did  during  the  Civil  War. 


TARA  REVISITED 

Women,  War,  &  the  Plantation  Legend. 
By  Catherine  Clinton. 
Illustrated.  240  pp.  New  York: 
Abbeville  Press.  $27.50. 


By  Joan  E.  Cashin 

WALT  WHITMAN  predicted  that  the  real 
war  would  never  get  into  the  books,  but 
historians  are  stilU.at  .it,  trying  to  ex- 
plain the  central  event  of  American 
history.  The  huge  literature  on  the  Civil  War  con- 
|  tains  surprisingly  little  on  how  Southern  women 
experienced  the  conflict,  despite  the  bountiful  war- 
time rhetoric  on  their  role  and  the  continuing  public 
fascination  with  it.  Writers  who  venture  into  this 
terrain  must  contend  with  a  tenacious  popular 
mythology  as  well  as  two  decades  of  spirited  schol- 
:  arly  debate  about  women's  lives  before  the  war. 
Historians  now  agree  that  slave  women's  lives 
bore  little  resemblance  to  the  dutiful,  compliant 
"mammy"  of  legend;  rather,  blacks  devoted  them- 
selves to  their  own  families  whenever  they  could 
and  resisted  the  cruelties  of  bondage  whenever 
possible.  There  is  little  agreement,  however,  about 
white  women  in  the  planter  class.  Was  the  stereo- 
typical "belle,"  embodied  by  the  idle,  pampered, 
apolitical  Scarlett  O'Hara,  representative  of  these 
women?  How  typical  was  Mary  Boykin  Chesnut, 
the  planter's  wife  whose  diary  flashes  with  rage  at 
the  miscegenation  in  her  own  family?  What  did 
plantation  women  do  during  the  war,  scholars  now 
i  ask,  and  what  difference  did  it  make  in  the  out- 
come?  '   .  .  -  ■  . . ... 

With  this  provocative,  witty  volume,  Catherine 
Clinton  argues  that  black  and  white  women  contrib- 
uted mightily  to  the  effort,  but  on  opposing  sides. 
The  author  or  editor  of  five  previous  books  on 
Southern  history,  she  addresses  her  subject  with 
expert  skill.  Ms.  Clinton  notes  that  even  before  the 
war  contemporaries  portrayed  white'  women  as 
contented  ladies  of  leisure  —  and  therefore  as 
living  symbols  of  the  South.  She  points  out  that 
i  these  women  were  in  fact  deeply  involved  in  planta- 
tion management,  responsible  for  feeding,  clothing 
:  and  nursing  slaves.  Most  were  badly  educated  and 
isolated  on  far-flung  plantations,  and  some  resent- 
ed their  dependency  on  men.  But  when  the  shooting 
started  in  1861,  they  somehow  persuaded  them- 
selves to  support  the  Confederacy.  Slave  women, 
who  never  doubted  where  their  interests  lay,  pn- 
i  vately  hoped  for  a  Union  victory. 

The  war  presented  women  of  both  races  with 
unprecedented  opportunities  and  terrifying  dan- 
gers. African-Americans  struck  put  for  Northern 
.  armies  at  the  first  opportunity.  Many  worked  for 
the  military  as  nurses,  laundresses,  spies  and 
scouts.  Others  had  the  great  good  fortune  to  find 
relatives  who  had  disappeared  years  before  in  the 
'  slave  trade.  Ms.  Clinton  vividly  recounts  the  adven- 
;  tures  of  the  famous,  such  as  Harriet  Tubman,  as 
'  well  as  those  of  Susie  King  Taylor,  who  served  as  a 
i  nurse  with  a  black  regiment,  and  other  unheralded 
i  women  who  contributed  to  the  cause  of  freedom, 
i  Yet  their  heroism  did  not  protect  them  from  abuse 
'  by  men  in  both  armies,  or,  in  a  few  horrific  cases, 
from  rape  and  murder.  , 

Most  plantation  mistresses  stayed  behind  to 
manage  households  when  the  men  marched  off  to 
war.  They  had  to  cope  with  ever  worsening  short- 
ages of  food,  clothing  and  housewares,  even  as  the 
death  toll  began  to  soar  among  their  loved  -ones. 
Some  threw  themselves  into  Confederate  volunteer 

Joan  E.  Cashin,  a  history  professor  at  Ohio  State 
;  University,  is  writing  a  biography  of  Varina  Howell 
'■  Davis,  the  wife  of  Jefferson  Davis. 


work,  sewing  uniforms  and  nursing  the  wounded, 
while  several  dozen  others  apparently  disguised 
themselves  as  men  and  fought  in  the  Confederate! 
army.  Sally  Tompkins,  a  very  rich  woman  from  the 
Virginia  Tidewater,  founded  her  own  hospital,  and 
Rose  Greenhow,  a  Washington  socialite,  became 
one  of  the  war's  most  effective  spies.  Few  white, 
women  seem  to  have  wavered  in  their  allegiance  tO| 
the  Confederacy,  although  soldiers  in  gray  were, 
known  to  mistreat  whites  too.  ; 

When  the  great  conflict  finally  shuddered  to  a 
close,  a  struggle  began  almost  immediately  over, 
how  it  would  be  remembered.  White  Southerners; 
handily  won  the  cultural  war,  as  women  fashioned 
the  cult  of  the  "Lost  Cause,"  proclaiming  that  all: 
Southerners  were  loyal  to  Dixie  and  all  slaves  were 
happy.  The  cult  had  roots  in  the  war  itself  and  was 
in  full  bloom  by  the  end  of  the  century.  Whites 
flocked  to  join  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confed- 
eracy, founded  in  1894,  and  organized  elaborate 
tributes  to  the  dead.  Novelists  also  played  a  signifi- 
cant part  by  romanticizing  the  Old  South  for  a 
national  audience.  Most  of  them  shared  Margaret 
Mitchell's  "dissemblance  and  denial"  on  race,  Ms. 


An  elderly  black  woman  (presumably  a  former 
nammy)  posing  with  a  Virginia  bride;  propaganda 
for  the  benign  race  relations  of  the  South. 


Clinton  writes,  abetted  by  white  Northerners  who  j 
were  ready  to  overlook  Reconstruction's  failure  j 
and  dismiss  black  contributions  to  the  Union  cause.  | 
African-American  women  remembered  the , 
war  very  differently,  of  course,  usually  dwelling  on  j 
the  glory  of  emancipation  in  millennial  language,  j 
Their  epic  story  happened  to  be  true,  an  anti- ' 
legend,  or  antidote,  to  the  "Lost  Cause."  They 
handed  down  to  their  children  joyful  memories  of 
reunions  with  kinfolk,  many  of  them  recorded  by  • 
the  Works  Progress  Administration  in  the  1930's. 
Given  the  abundant  documentary  record  on  black 
women  after  1865,  it  is  somewhat  puzzling  that  the 
book's  final  chapters  focus  chiefly  on  whites.  This  is 
especially  striking  because  the.  black  community 
underwent  tremendous  revitalization  in  the  post- 
war years,  even  as  whites  became  more  obsessed 
with  the  past.  Nevertheless,  Ms.  Clinton  has  written 
a  subtle  essay  on  some  extremely  complex  ques- 
tions about  collective  memory.  The  "mammy,"  the 
"belle"  and  the' "Lost  Cause"  have  all  proved  to 
have  an  enduring  national  appeal,  and,  as  she 
observes,  they  cry  out  for  investigation.  Richly 
illustrated  with  superb  photographs  and  contempo- 
rary drawings,  "Tara  Revisited"  should  find  a  wide 
audience  in  the  general  reading  public.  *  □ 


I 


B|  Y0LANBA  JOHNSON 
qfTheNews-Sendmi 

f  you  can  read  this, 
thank  a  teacher.  ; 
Many  of  us  have  - 
seen  that  phrase  on 
<  bumper  stickers  and 
posters,  We  should  thank  ; 
those  who  helped  us  as  we 
tried  to  make  sense  out 
of  a  sea  of  words  scattered 
on  a  page. 

We  all  are  expected  to 
know  how  to  read  now. 
This  wasn't  always  so. 

In  1856  it  was  against  . 
the  law  to  teach  black  peo- ; 
pie  to  read  or  write.  Slaves 
who  did  learn  to  read  and 
write,  and  those  who  * 
taught  them,  did  it  secretly, 
A  slave  caught  reading  a  \ 
book  faced  severe  punish-  : 
,  ment  or  death.  * 
_  Yet,  many  risked  their 
lives  to  learn  because  it 
gave  them  skills  and 
knowledge  that  could  lead 
to  freedom.        .  :  ■ 
Continued  Inside  ►  I 


^^^^^^^^^ 


Slaves  risked  lives 
for  right  to  read 


Continued  from  the  front  ► 

Throughout  the  South, 
slaves  were  taught  to  read 
and  write.  Diaries  of  slave 
owners  confirm  some  whites 
taught  slaves  to  read.  Some 
slave  owners  believed  all 
Christians  should  read  the 
Bible,  so  they  secretly  broke 
the  law  and  taught  slaves 
how  to  read  Scriptures. 
Blacks  who  mastered  the 
Scriptures  led  church 
services  for  slaves  outside 
their  quarters  on  Sunday 
mornings. 

Slave  owners  also  realized 
the  benefits  of  teaching 
slaves  to  write,  literate 
slaves  sometimes  were 
choeen  to  travel  with  the 
master  so  that  if  anything 
happened  to  Turn  they  could 
write  home  to  inform  others. 

'  Slaves  knew  the  benefits  and 
freedom  that  came  from  knowing 
how  to  write-  They  needed,  written 
permission  from  their  masters  to 
travel  into  town:  So  literate  slaves 
would  forge  their  master's  name 
and  write  their  own  passes. 

-  Learning  to  read  was  easier " 
than  learning  to  write.  It  was  easi- 
er for  slaves  to  recite  the  alphabet 
than  it  was  for  thfem  to  learn  to 
use  ink,  pens  and  paper.  Some 
slaves  cut  out  blocks  from  pine 
bark  and  smoothed  them  for  • 
tablets,  They  cut  sticks  from  white 
oak  or  hickory  for  pens.:  They 
soaked  knots  from  oak  trees 
overnight  to  make  ink 
Other  slaves  simply  wrote 
with  their  fingers  on  the  ' 
ground.-  :  :  ..*., 

Slaves  often  had  to  *"" 
read  at  night,  and 
sometimes  it  was  tough 
to  find  enough  fight.  •"•->■' 

•  Literate  slaves  , 
secretly  taught  other  . 
slaves  to-read  and  write.  , 
Some  slave  owners,  were   "  0 
known  to  physically  harm ; 
"-or  even  kill,  slaves  they  ; 
caught  reading 
or  -writing.  - 

•  At  least  5  percent  of  former 

.  slaves  interviewed  in  the  Federal 
'.'Writer's  Project  in  the  1930s' stat- 
ed they  had  learned  to  read  and 

-  write  during  slavery  And  studies 
of  runaway  slaves  indicate  that  a 
number  pf  them  were  literate. 

In  1865.  the  Civil  War  ended 
and  so  did  250  years  of  slavery. 
Ereed  slaves  legally  learned  to 
read  and  write;  Black  soldiers, , 
most  ef  them  former  slaves,, 
bought  their  own  books,  paid  for 

-  their  own  teachers  and  taught : 


each  other. 

A  few  schools  for  black  children 
were  started  in  the  South  and 
spread  throughout  the  country.  In 
1881,  Booker  T.  Washington  found- 
ed Tuskegee  Institute  in  Alabama, 
where  blacks  were  taught  voca- 
tional skills.  . 

Black  colleges  were  founded 
during  the  second  half  oi  the  19th 
century,  _Many  pf  those  universities:  ' 
Clark  Atlanta  University, 
Spelmari  0 

University  and  Vfr ginia  Union)' 
continue  to  provide  higher  learn- 
ing  for  black  students.  . 

However  there  arc  s.(ill  many 
people  who  cannot  read  or  write.  \ 
A 1992  survey  showed  15  per- 
cent to  17  percent  of  all  Indiana 
adults  are  functionally  illiter- 
ate, which  moan.-'  they  can- 
not read  or  write  well  _ 
enough  to  complete  cer-  • 
,  tain  tasks  such  as  filling  ' 
out  a  job  application;  • 
Judith  StabeDi/exec- 
-  utiye  director  ofThrea.  - 
Rivers  Literacy  Alliance,' 
notes  the  percent  of  illit- , 
f  erate  blacks,  is  higher, 
'  -  About  29  percent  to 
"  39  percent  of  Indiana  ; 
blacks  cannot  read  or  write, : 
according  to  ■  - 

'  the  survey    .    ' "    ,.  . 
"Reading  is  a  precious  right  : 
available  to  all  Americans,"  says  ■- 
Ctondra  ffidfery,  storyteller  and 
manager  of  the  Pontiac  Branch  .  ' 
Library.  "It  is  the  key  to  knowledge 
and  power,  and  it  enables'each  of 
us  to  learn  throughout  our  lifetime.'' 
So  if.you  can  read  this,  you  have 
a  lot  to  be  thankful  for.       •  " 


SOURCES.'  "Whesi  I  -Caii  Read  My.Tibe  Clear; 
Uietacy.  Slavery'and  Ra)tg.5or>  in  theAtjtebellum 
Soutn,"  byJanet-Duitsmari  Cornelius;  The  News- 
Sentinet  Hbrary:  ".Black-Hlitofy  for  B$gionefa,"  , 
by  Oewse  Dennis.  I  '   '  V  i  . 


Brush  up 
on  history 

Here  are  some 
books  about  black 
people  in  America. 
You  can  find  them  in 
the  Readers  Services, 
Young  Adults  and 
Children's  depart- 
ments at  the  Allen 
County  Public  Library, 
900  Webster  St. 

NONACTION 

"The  Afro-Americans," 

by  Howard  Smead 
(Chelsea  House 
Publishers,  1989), 
Young  Adults 
department. 

•  This  story  begins 
with  Africans  arriving 
in  America  as  slaves. 

"The  Black 
Americans:  A  History 
In  Their  Own  Words, 
1619-1983,"  by 

Milton  Meltzer 
(Thomas  Crowell 
Junior  Books,  1984), 
Young  Adults 
department. 

•  Real  people  tell 
their  stories  through 
letters,  diaries  and 
court  testimony. 

"The  Day  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr.  Was 
Shot:  A  Photo  History 
of  the  Civil  Rights 
Movement,"  by  Jim 
Haskins  (Scholarship 
Inc.,  1992),  Children's 
department. 

•  This  book  uses  pho- 
tographs, old  drawings 
and  newspaper  head- 
lines to  describe  the 
fight  for  civil  rights. 

"Let's  Talk  About 
Racism,"  by  Angela 
Grunsell  (Gloucester 
Press,  1991), 
Children's 
department. 

•  This  book  explains 
racism  through  ques- 
tions and  answers. 

POETRY 


"All  the  Colors  of  the 
Race:  Poems  by 
Arnold  Adoff," 

(Lothrop,  Lee  and 
Shepard  Books), 
Young  Adults  depart- 
ment. 

•  Poems  tell  what  it 
means  to  be  black. 


Sharpen  your  reading  skills  by  checking 
out  a  few  books  written  by  local  authors. 
Let's  meet  three  black  Fort  Wayne  authors 

Author  tells  of 
escaped  slave 


Who:  1 

author,  columnist. 

Title  of  work:  "Susie 

King  Taylor:  Destined 
to  be  Free." 

Schooling:  Indiana 
University  in  Bloomington; 
the  University  of  Indian- 
apolis School  of  Nursing. 

Advice  to  young  writers: 

"Just  write.  Write  about 
whatever  interests  you.  But 
keep  in  mind  that  no  string 
of  words  is  golden.  Leam  to 
be  open  to  criticism.  I  get 
red  marks  all  over  my  man- 
uscripts, too.  So  if  a  teacher 
makes  a  lot  of  red  marks  on 
your  paper,  it  doesn't  mean 
it's  bad  writing  or  that  the 
piece  is  no  good,  it  just 
means  it  needs  a  little 
more  work" 

"Susie  King  Taylor: 
Destined  to  be  Free"  is 
Jordan's  first  children's 
book  It  was  published  in 
1994,  about  a  year  after  she 
began  her  research.  She 
discovered  Taylor  while 
researching  a  speech  for 
the  1992  regional  meeting 
of  Chi  Eta  Phi,  a  profes- 
sional sorority  for  black 
registered  nurses.  The  book 
is  a  biographical  sketch  of 
Taylor's  life  from  girlhood 
and  her  escape  from  slav- 
ery to  her  care  of  wounded 
black  soldiers  and  life  after 
the  Civil  War.  Taylor  was 
one  of  the  first  black  women 
to  serve  as  a  nurse  with  the 
Union  Army  during  the  war. 

Jordan  said  children 
ages  8  to  10  can  relate  to 
her  book  because  Taylor 
was  so  young.  She  was  14 


years  old  and  enslaved, 
when  the  Civil  War  broke 
out.  She  was  17  and  a  free 
woman  when  it  finished. 
During  that  time,  she  took 
on  several  roles  —  wife, 
teacher,  nurse. 

Like  Taylor, "Jordan  also 
fulfills  those  roles.  The 
mother  of  three  is  a  nurs- 
ing instructor  at  Ivy  Tech 
State  College. 

'Writing  is  my  release," 
she  said.  While  attending 
Central  High  School  in  the 
early  1970s,  Jordan  wrote 
for  the  school's  yearbook 
and  newspaper.  Currently, 
she  writes  a  biweekly  col- 
umn for  Frost  Illustrated, 
the  city's  minority-oriented 
newspaper.  She  describes 
her  writing  style  as 
conversational.  "Its  a 
me-talMng-to-you  kind  of 
style.  I  want  people  to  feel 
comfortable  so  they  will 
continue  reading." 

Jordan  plans  to  write 
another  children's  book 
about  Jacob  Lawrence, 
a  black  painter. 

The  author  stressed 
the  importance  for  writers 
to  read  in  their  spare  time. 
"Reading  is  the  basis  for 
writing,"  she  said.  'You 
have  to  hold  onto  your 
ability  to  read  and  write 
because  it  wasn't  always 
available  to  us.  Your 
ability  to  do  so  will  deter- 
mine your  level  of  achieve- 
ment in  life." 

®' To.  hear  Jordan  read 
an  excerpt  from  her  book, 
call  CKyUne  at  424-1414, 
Ext.  2697. 


Sharing 
'motions 


Who:  Gladys  Wilson,  poet, 
genealogy  author. 

Title  of  works:  "A  Time  for 
Thoughts:  Reflections  of 
Thoughts  Prom  My  Heart  to  1 
Yours"  and  "I  Just  Want  to 
Touch  Your  Heart." 

Advice  to  young  poets:  • 

"Poetry  is  feeling,  write  what 
you  feeL" 

Memories  make  up  most  of 
Wilson's  work  in  her  two  pub- 
lished books.  Poems  about  rel- 
atives, growing  up  in 
Kentucky,  love,  marriage  and 
peace  fill  the  pages  of  the  - 
books,  each  published  in  the 
mid-1980s. 

"All  of  life's  experiences 
make  good  subject  matter," 
Wilson  said. 

The  mother  of  seven  retired 
from  Magnavox  in  1994  after 
33  years  of  service  as  a  tester  . 
and  custodian.  In  her  spare 
time,  Wilson  makes  quilts  and 
has  researched  her  roots, 
which  she  has  traced  beyond 
the  Civil  War.  Her  findings 
have  been  printed  in  two  picto- 
rial  genealogy  books.  ■'•  ■  ■_; 

'In  my  blood  runs  both  -.  . 
the  slave  and  the  slave  owner," 


By  EUJE  BOGUE  of  The News-Sauinel 

SPECIAL  OCCASIONS:  Poet  Gladys  Wilson  frames  poems  that  she  writes 
■  for  anniversaries,  holidays  and  birthdays. 


she  said. 

Both  of  her  poetry  books  have 
sold  more  than  550  copies,  Wilson 
said. 

Wilson  has  been  writing  poetry 
for  12  years.  'It  just  comes  naturally 
to  me,"  she  said.  "Writing  poetry  is  a 
release  of  whafs  inside.  And  we  all 
have  feelings  no  matter  what  color 
we  are." 

Friends  and  family  often  ask  her 
-  to  write  poems  for  certain  occasions: 
anniversaries,  holidays  and  birth- 
days. Those  poems,  and  some  of  the 
ones  she  sells,, are  mounted  and 
include  artwork 


©To  hear  Wilson  read  one  of 
her  favorite  poems,  call  CityUne 
at  424-1414,  Ext.  2699. 


Death  of  a  movement 


Vho:  Hugh  Pearson, 
iuthor,  journalist. 

"rtle  of  work:  "The 
ihadow  of  the  Panther." 

Schooling:  Brown 
Jniversity  and  the  New 
School  for  Social  Research  - 
a  New  York.  •  , 

Idvice  to  young  writers: 

You  have  to  have  a  real 
lassion  for  the  subject,  you 
iave  ,to  practice  writing 
laily  and  you  should  read  a 
ride  range  of  books." 


"The  Shadow  of  the 
Panther"  is  the  first  book  to  . 
be  written  about  the  Black 
Panther  Party  since  the 
movement  officially  ended  in 
1982. 

The  book  was  published 
in  1994,  2^years  after 
Pearson  set  out  to  work  on  it. 

As  a  teen-ager  in  Fort 
Wayne  in  the  early  1970s, 
Pearson  used  to  read  what- 
ever he  could  about  Huey 
Newton  and  the  Black 
Panthers..  .  ■  -l) 

Newton  help  organize  the 
Panthers  in  1966.  The  Black 
Panther  Party  for  Self 
Defense  emerged  in 
Oakland,  Calif.  Newton  and 
Bobby  Seale,  a  fellow  stu- 
dent at  Oakland  City 
College,  founded  the  group 
on  socialist  and  communist 
revolutionary  .theories.  • 

Pearson  said  his  book 
has  sold  about  25,000  copies. 
His  message:  "Movements 
aren't  always  what  they 


seem,  there  is  good  and  there 
is  bad." 

"The  Shadow  of  the 
Panther"  outlines  the  vio- 
lence and  corruption  that 
eventually  led  to  the  demise 
of  the  party.  Pearson's  teen- 
age fascination  with  Newton 
wasn't  rekindled  until  .1989, 
when  the  party's  leader  was 
shot  three  times  in  the  head 
after  he  stole  crack  from 
drug  dealers.  That  incident 
inspired  the  book,  he  said. 

Pearson's  passion  for 
writing  flourished  during 
middle  and  high  school 
.  "I  loved  essay  tests.  I  would 
use  a  page  or  two  just  to 
answer  one  of  the  questions," 
he  said. 

An  English  teacher  at 
•Wayne  High  School  also 
encouraged  Pearson  to  pur- 
sue a  career  in  writing.  "He 
used  to  submit  my  work  to 
English  contests,  and  I 
would  usually  do  pretty 
well,"  Pearson  said.  "I  trust- 


ed and  valued  my  English 
teacher's  opinion.  And  when 
you're  first  starting  out,  you 
have  to  find  a  mentor,  some- 
one you  can  trust  to  evaluate 
your'work" 

Today,  Pearson  writes  edi- 
torials and  feature  pieces  for 
The  Wall  Street  Journal 
in  New  York 

®  To  hear  Pearson  read  an 
excerpt  from  his.  book,  "The 
Shadow  of  the  Panther,"  call 
CityUne  at  424-1414,  Ext. 


Learning  about 
black  heritage 

Enjoy  Black  History  Month  by 
participating  in  some  of  these 
activities  with  your  parents, 
classmates  and  friends: 


What  A  Tribute  in  Print  displays  the 
achievements  of  black  Americans. 
When:  The  month  of  February. 
Where:  Hessen  Cassel  branch 
of  the  Allen  County  Public  Library, 
3030  E.  Paulding  Road. 


What  Check  out  books  about  famous 
black  Americans  and  African-American 
folk  tales  and  legends. 
When:  The  month  of  February. 
Where:  Waynedale  branch  of  the  Allen 
County  Public  Library,  2200  Lower 
Huntington  Road,  and  the  Georgetown 
branch,  6600  E.  State  Blvd. 


What  Fort  Wayne's  Pioneer  African 
Americans  Adams  Elementary  School 
teacher  Hana  Stith  will  talk  about  the 
history  of  blacks  in  Fort  Wayne. 
When:  2  p.m.  Feb.  4. 
Where:  Allen  County-Fort  Wayne 
Historical  Museum,  302  E.  Berry  St. 


What  Wil  Clay,  black  author,  illustrator 
and  storyteller,  will  tell  African- 
American  folk  tales  to  children 
and  teens. 

When:  7  p.m.  Feb.  15.  . 
Where:  Pontiac  branch  of  the 
Allen  County  Public  Library, 
3304  Warsaw  St. 


What  A  multicultural  forum  sponsored 
by  the  city's  Metropolitan  Human 
Relations  Commission  and  the  local 
NAACP.  The  event  will  feature  public 
comment  and  questions  about  the 
media,  the  criminal  justice  system 
and  issues  concerning  unemployment 
and  youth. 

When:  10  a.m.-  2  p.m.  Feb.  10. 
Where:  Link's  Wonderland, 
1711  E.  CreightonAve.-  - 


What  Film  series  highlighting  the 
story  of  the  African-American  experi- 
ence, from  slavery  to  the  civil  rights 
movement. 

When:  Noon  Thursdays  throughout 
February. 

Where:  Indiana  University-Purdue 
University  Fort  Wayne  Walb  Union 
Fireside  Lounge. 


National  treasures 

Here  are  a  few  nationally  well-known  authors,  poets  and  journalists 


How  many  times  can 
you  find  the  national 
treasures  last  names? 


starring 
Whoopi  Gold- 
berg, Oprah 
Winfrey  and 
Danny  Glover. 

Walker  is  a 
poet,  essayist 
and  short-story 
writer. 
Recurring 
themes  in  her  • 
work  include 
the  image 
and  role  of 
black  men 
and  women 


Toni  Morrison  — 

author. 
Morrison,  64, 
born  in  Lorain, 
Ohio,  won  the 
Pulitzer  Prize 
for  fiction  for  her 
fifth  novel, 
"Beloved,"  in 
1988.  She  has 
been  an  editor 
at  Random 
House,  a  pub- 
lishing company, 
for  two  decades. 
Advice:  "Be  will- 
ing to  think  the 
unthinkable. 
Write  about 
whatever  keeps 
nagging  at  you. 
If  you  see  a 
color,  an  image, 
a  voice  —  build 
from  it." 


Gwendolyn  Brooks  —  poet. 
Brooks,  78,  born  in 
Topeka,  Kan.,  was  the 
first  black  writer  to  win 
the  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
poetry  in  1950  for  her 
book  "Annie  Allen." 
Brooks  began  writing 
poetry  at  age  7.  Her  first 
four  poems  were  pub- 
lished when  she  was  just 
11  years  old.  Brooks  grew 
up  in  a  Chicago  commu- 
nity called  Bronzeville. 
This  area  provided  the 
setting  for  her  first  book 
of  poems,  "A  Street  in 
Bronzeville"  (1945). 

Advice:  "I  tell  poets 
that  when  a  line  just 
floats  through  your  head, 
don't  pay  attention  to  it 
because  it  probably  has 
floated  into  somebody 
else's  head  too." 


Maya  Angelou  — 

poet,  author, 
playwright. 
Angelou,  67, 
was  born  in  St. 
Louis.  Her  auto- 
biographical 
"I  Know  Why 
the  Caged  Bird 
Sings"  (1970), 
evokes  images 
of  a  black  girl's 
childhood  in 
the  South.  She 
read  her  poem 
"On  the  Pulse  of 
Morning''  during 
President 
Clinton's 
inauguration. 


author.  Haley 
became  famous  for  his  book 
"Roots:  The  Saga  of  an 
American  Family"  (1976). 
In  the  book,  he  combined  fact 
and  fiction  to  describe  the 
history  of  his  family,  begin- 
ning in  the  mid-1700s  in 
Africa.  "Roots"  tells  how 
Haley's  ancestor,  Kunta 
Kinte,  was  kidnapped  in 
Gambia  in  1767  and  taken  to 
America  as  a  slave.  It  follows 
the  struggles  of  Haley's  fami- 
ly as  slaves  and  later  as  free 
people.  Haley  spent  12  years 
researching  the  book  which 
later  became  an  eight-part 
TV  miniseries  in  1977.  The 
final  episode  attracted  one  of 
the  largest  audiences  in  TV 
history.  Haley  was  bom  in 
Ithaca,  N.Y.,  in  1921.  He  died 
in  1992. 


John  H.  Johnson  — 

editor  and  publish- 
er. Johnson  heads 
Johnson  Publishing 
Co.,  whose  publica- 
tions include  books, 
and  magazines  such 
as  Ebony,  a  black 
monthly  magazine 
and  Jet,  a  black 
weekly  news- 
magazine. Johnson 
was  born  in 
Arkansas.  City, 
Ark,  and  moved 
to  Chicago  when  he 
was  15.  He  majored 
in  journalism  and 
business  at  the 
University  of 
Chicago  and  found- 
ed his  first  publica- 
tion, Negro  Digest, 
in  1942.  He  is  the 
nation's  leading 
black  publisher. 

SOURCE:  "I  Dream  a  World: 
Portraits  of  Black  Women 
Who  Changed  America,"  by 
Brian  Lanker;  and  The  News- 
Sentinel  library. 
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Abraham  Lincoln  and  Martin  Luther  King,  J 

"Lincoln  was  a  man  who  perceived  the  spirit  and  truth'  of  his  age  and  embodied  it  in  h, 
words  and  deeds,  thus  affecting  the  course  of  humankind 

"Like  Lincoln,  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  also  embodied  the  essence  of  his  age.  He,  too, 
had  a  sense  of  history  and  a  vision  of  where  America  and  the  world  must  go  if  either 
was  to  survive.  What  King  said  and  did  carried  on  Lincoln's  work  and  helped  move 
America  a  long  step  closer  to  the  realization  of  her  dream  of  equality  for  all" 

Dr.  Stephen  B.  Oates 

Author  of  Let  the  Trumpet  Sound:  The  Life  of  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  and 
With  Malice  Toward  None:  The  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

From  the  5th  annual  R.  Gerald  McMurtry  Lecture,  May  20,  1982,  .  \ 

presented  by  the  Lincoln  Museum.  •  v  S 
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t  The  Lincoln  Museum,  200  East  Berry  Street,  to 
:  about  the  history  and  legacy  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
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